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Revolutionary Methods 
Sale of “Reflectors” 


in the 


Reflectors, in Future, to be Offered for Sale to Meet the 
Individual Condition—as Against the Present Method 








qd This announcement marks a new era in the 
sale of Reflectors. As everyone knows, effi- 
ciency and art are universally regarded as es- 
sential. For years, prominent architectsand light- 
ing engineers have admitted that there was no one 
reflector made that was satisfactory for all pur- 
poses. 

qd When this Company was formed, it had in 
mind thatin order to give the proper illumination 
for each individual case, it was necessary, so tar as 
reflectors were concerned, that different reflectors 
be constructed, to meet different conditions. 

d It is with pleasure that we announce that our 
object, so for as it relates to our having the neces- 
sary different reflectors is concerned, has been 
achieved. This company has secured the rights 
on Carrara Glass and have acquired the selling 
agency for Gleiteco—and Camia reflectors, and 


they will be made in all designs and sizes to meet 
anv lighting condition or contingency. 


qd In order that the very best expert advice shall 
be accorded our clients, Mr. F. Laurent Godinez has 
been retained as Consulting Illuminating Engineer, 
and in the future we will frequently announce the 
results of'his extended research and experimental 
work in the high development of modern lighting. 

@ Our engineering department has prepared a 
query blank which we will be glad to forward to 
any interested party in which several questions 
are asked, in order that we may give an opinion as 
to the best style of reflectors to be used—efficiency 
and art considered—the reasons why, comparative 
cost, and fullinformation. Our case willrest right 
here. You will find that our reply covers every 
phase of the job on which you are seeking reflect- 
or information and it will be convincing. 


THE OPALUX COMPANY 


258 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Manu fac turers of Reflector s 


Opalux 
New England Representatives, 
The Pettingell- Andrews Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Carrara 


for Every Purpose 
Gleiteco—C amia 


Come. 
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STEINWAY & INNAY & SONS 


a io 


One of 4 Lansdens in One of 150 Lansdens in 


One of 10 Lansdens in 
Steinway’s Service Adams Express Service 


Abraham and Straus’ Service 


Whether in your own service or in the service of 
your customers Lansden Electric Wagons 
mean profit for you—both ways. 


LANSDEN 
ELECTRIC WAGONS 


are lighter in proportion to their carrying capacity than any other electric 


commercial vehicles made—owing to the correct design, proper weight 
distribution and the use of the Edison Storage Battery. 

As a consequence, their operating and maintenance cost is lower than 
that of any other commercial vehicle, whether electric, gasoline or horse- 
drawn. 


You ought to have the complete information about Lansden Electric 
wagons—for vour own satisfaction as well as for your customers’. 
WRITE US FOR IT TODAY. 


The Lansden Co., 229 High St, Newark, N. J. 














One of 18 Lansdens is One of 8 Lansdens in One of 29 Lansdens in 
Macy’s Service Aitken’s Service Hearn’s Service 
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Co-Operation 
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OYALTY TO THE CUSTOMER is what differentiates 

the Buckeye clerical force from that of other manufactur- 

ers. Our people are taught to serve us by serving those 

who buy Buckeye Lamps, which means that our clerical 
force is really working for you. 





That is why every order for Buckeye Lamps, whether it comes by 
mail, telephone or telegraph receives instant and careful and continuous 
attention. The office force is on the job from the time the order is received 
until the bill is paid. 

Of course, Buckeye clerks are human—they make some mistakes. But 
the mistakes aren’t due to lack of interest. They're “honest” mistakes, 
such as any one might make. They’re not careless mistakes or indifferent 
mistakes. 

Buckeye Lamps stand for accurate, careful selection and honest rating. 
They justify our claim that they are the best lamps made. 

Are the lamps you now use, and the clerical co-operation you now get, 
up to the Buckeye standard? If not, then you Better Buy Buckeye. 


Se (o)t (oI) 


THE BUCKEYE ELECTRIC CO. 


CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO PITTSBURGH DALLAS BOSTON 
joj) oic— LO} =) ee) Ce) 
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Why Does 
A Man 
Go To A 
Vaudeville 
Show? 


Because he is looking for 
diversion. He wants to 
beamusedandentertained. 
He wants to see some 
action. That’s his mood, 
So the kind of a sign the 
Greenwood Artists de- 
sign fora Vaudeville Show 
is the kind of a sign that will appeal to that kind of a man or woman 
or child. Here’s an illustration. 





In this sign the light shoots out from the building, the star flashes on and 
the two jagged outlines in colored lights chase around in opposite 
directions. There is bright, vivacious action. It appeals to the person 
who is in the mood for Vaudeville. The sign itself has the spirit of 
Vaudeville! 


That’s the mark of 
bing 
that denotes the Greenwood Sign. 


Every Greenwood Sign is built with the power to do the work before 
it. And every sign the Greenwoods build is all metal and made to last 
longer than it will be needed. 





Greenwood Advertising Co. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Everybody's money is getting ready to move, for 
the Annual Spenderfest will be in full swing by the 
first of December. What are you going to do to get 
your share of the Christmas Harvest? 


There's just one thing you can do---what the Department 
Store Man does---advertise, dress your windows, display your 
goods inside and stand by to make change and take profits. 
You've got the most appropriate grown-up Christmas gifts made, 
and every one you sell will work for you as long as it lives. The 
Christmas Market is a big opportunity for the Central Stations! 


But the most important part is the advertising. The people 
are hungry for suggestions at Christmas time, and when they 
know what electric household appliances are available and suitable 
they'll come “a-piling” that’s why the November issue of ELEC- 
TRICAL PROGRESS will be a Christmas Gift Number, six- 
teen pages of sensible suggestions for Christmas Shoppers---lots 
of illustrations, lots of appeal. 


Send a copy of the next ELECTRICAL PROGRESS to 
every family in your territory. They will reach you the middle 
of November, in good time to get them out when the buying begins. 
They cost as low as 2 cents in quantity and our contract gives 
quantity discounts on all purchases large and small made during the 
year. 





How many shall we send you? Tell us now. 


Published by 


THE RAE COMPANY 


17 Madison Avenne, New York City, N. Y. 
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E-fhciency “The best 


Without business we 
ever had was 
the flat rate 


arc business” 


(We quote the manager of a central station 
serving a population of 100,000.) 








The same customers, now paying 
but one-third as much for store light- 
ing, are the star complainers at the 
high rate per kilowatt. 


Turn Back Your Own Records 
H A S K | N S a couple of years and check up your 
own kickers —and their present Kilo- 
ae C| 1) A watt value to you. It will explain 
| why one after another the commercial 
managers of large and small lighting 


eh, ae, ee ar companies are coming to us for a 
eae gaan controlled flat rate for both resi- 
furnish DATA on request. 


dences and stores. 


| We have the practical Ready 

| The Haskins Glass Co. Relief for the Kilowatt Hour 

| ; Complaint. Are you suffering 
Wheeling, W. Va. from an overdose? 


BRANCHES 
New York Chicago 


St. Louis Los Angeles Excess Indicator Company 
Boston Philadelphia 


itis ahaa 105 West 40th St., New York City, N.Y. 
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Total Circulation 9,500,000 


All these magazines and newspaper magazine supplements 
are carrying Edison Mazda Lamp advertisements into nearly 
every home and place of business where electric light is, or 
can be, used. 

So far as national advertising can do it, this widespread 
publicity will tend to popularize electric lighting everywhere. 


*Electric- 
should advertise 
Lamps locally at the same time that we are 
advertising them nationally. 


To reap the greatest immediate benefit from this 


Light-For-Every-body” campaign, you 


Edison Mazda 
For this purpose we will supply 
suitable electrotyped newspaper advertisements and _ printed 
matter. 


General Electric Company 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


3234 
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When a man installs a heating system in his home, he has three elements to 
consider, the boiler in the basement, the radiators in various rooms of the house 
and the pipes connecting the two. Without the pipes, there is no heating system. 
With poor, leaky pipes the system is unsatisfactory. In a word, the success or failure 
depends upon the link connecting the two principal elements. 


sec 


psi 
<i 


In producing scientific illumination, we have three elements to consider, the 
light source, the reflecting surface and the element that brings the two in correct 
relation to each other. 


r\ 


— 
Poar\\, 


For many years, we have had high efficiency incandescent lamps and scientific 
reflectors, but the joiner has been woefully weak. It consisted of separable holders 
of various kinds, which were not only unsightly, but usually lacking in convenience 
and acceptable mechanical construct*on. 


THE ABOLITE 


is a patented device that establishes correct relations between lamp and reflector. 
It absolutely insures a scientific illumination. It is correct to the thousandth of an 
nch. 


a 
ee aa 


Too 
bas 


Serer, 
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The ABolite is simplicity personified. It performs the function of socket, shade 
holder, insulating joint and suspending fixture. Above all the patented position- 
ing device provides for all lengths of lamp base and eliminates all forms of separable 
shade holders. The ABolite is many in one. It is the key toscientific illumination. 


Lunes Via 


ty anGiice 6.204 44 
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Any one interested in scientific illumination, will be interested in loose leaf 
catalog describing the ABolite in detail. May we send it to vou? 


: 


morc ad patie 
BR he 


The Adams-Bagnall Electric Co., Cleveland 


New York Philadelphia Pittsburg Syracuse Chicago Atlanta 
R. E. T. PRINGLE, Canadian Representative 
Head Office, Windsor, Ont. Branches, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 
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* National” 
Truck Batteries 


Have the ampere hour longevity 
that enables trucks to haul loads 
with convincing power and at the 
lowest annual cost. 


They also have a patented system 
of cell connections that enables 
the National operator to com- 
plete an inspection while the other 
fellows are getting started. Con- 
venience and dispatch count. 


Let us show you in figures why 
the National Truck Battery 
service has won the unqualified 
endorsement of people who have 


to do with trucks and delivery 
wagons. 


The United States Light and Heating Company 
General Offices: 30 Church St., New York. 


SALES OFFICES AND DEPOTS 


Factory: Niagara Falls 


New York Boston Buffalo Cleveland _ Detroit 


Chicago _St. Louis 
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Illumination or Equipment? 


Being a Suggestion Covering the Needs of the Salesman in the 
Lighting Industry* 


By Frank B. Rae, Jr. 


There is this peculiarity about the 
lighting business:—we sell gas, elec- 
tricity or lighting equipment: whereas 
the customer buys, or thinks he buys, 
illumination. Between the buyer and 
seller, then, there is a gap, and it is my 
understanding that the Illuminating 
Engineering Society’s purpose is to 
bridge this gap. 

Now, into any problem of bridge- 
building enter many considerations. 
In the first place, the bridge must be 
erected where the density of traffic 
will repay in largest measure the cost 
of the structure. Then it must be of 
such strength and size, either large or 
small, as will most economically ac- 
commodate this traffic. These are 
plain and practical considerations 
which interest the sordid and the ig- 
norant. The higher problems of engi- 
neering involved are, on the other 
hand, technical considerations which 
interest, chiefly, only a few men of 
special training. 

To apply the simile to the lighting 
industry, we find it necessary to bridge 
the chasm between the man who sells 
gas, electricity and equipment and the 
man who buys illumination. The 
technical problems involved are of in- 
terest only to engineers, but there are 
plain and practical questions which 
interest the most unethical salesmen, 
the most sodden proletarean:—Where 


*An Address Before the Annual 


of the 
I!luminating Engineering Society. 


Convention 


are these bridges to be built? 
large or small are they to be? 
To answer these questions, the engi- 
neers must, voluntarily or perforce, 
look at the problems first from the 
public’s standpoint, which is something 
that has not been done heretofore with 
any consistency. 


How 


You, as engineers, 
must realize that you are public serv- 
ants like the driver of a taxicab or a 
subway guard; that is to say, a per- 
haps unwilling servant but in livery 
nevertheless. The public not 
know or care about your technical 
problems or difficulties, and does not 
propose that those difficulties shall be 
considered above the main points 
which is to erect where most needed 
the bridges that will accommodate the 
necessary traffic. 

Let us analyze for a moment the 
work of the man who today is selling 
equipment or energy but who should 
be selling illumination. 

At the present time there is a simple 
formula for determining the amount 
of current required for lighting to a 
given intensity, a room of given dimen- 
sions. This formula divides wall and 
ceiling tones into three classes: light, 
medium and dark, but it fails to define 
the meaning of the words “light, me- 
dium and dark” and takes no account 
of color. This lack of definiteness 
makes the formula a mere “rule of 
thumb” (which rule, you may remem- 
ber, defines the distance from the first 


does 
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joint to the tip of the thumb 
thumb—as one inch. 

Here, then, is a point where the 
engineers should throw a bridge over 
the chasm of our ignorance. We re- 
quire a color chart with proper con- 
stants for determining exactly the val- 
ue of wall tints. 

Then this situation is frequent. A 
man, desiring to illuminate his prem- 
ises, is bombarded by the conflicting 
claims of many equipment manufac- 
turers. The customer does not care at 
all what equipment he installs; his 
desire is simply to secure the best 
practical illumination. Yet there is 
no means whereby he can determine 
the exact facts regarding illumin ints, 
for no data is available which either 
applies to normal working conditions 
or which bears the stamp of absolute 
independence. 

So there is 
built. 

Finally, the engineers can perform 
the greatest service of all by supplying, 
in usable form, data which may serve 
as the basis of popular education on 
illumination. In the industrial field, 


any 


another bridge to be 


especially, we should know such things 
as the ratio in speed and spoilage be- 


tween a workman operating under 
proper illumination and one combat- 
ing the glare effect of a bare lamp hung 
directly in line of vision. 

In this connection, let us examine 
briefly certain work that was done to 
promote industrial lighting. 

Several vears ago, when the Holo- 
phane Company acquired the D’Olier 
Steel Reflectors, it directed the writer 
to inaugurate a campaign of education 
in industrial lighting. Editors were 
interviewed; photographs were _ se- 
cured and articles prepared. Since 
the product exploited could be used 
only in conjunction with incandescent 
lamps, the work was frankly partisan 
to that illuminant. No excuse is 
offered for this other than the obvious 
commercial necessity of the case. Be- 
fore the campaign was fairly launched, 
the Buckeye Electric Company, with 
whom the writer is also associated, 
joined forces in this work. Our pur- 
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pose was to show the need for better 
industrial lighting conditions; to show 
the cost, in human eyesight, in waste 
time and in spoilage of goods in proc- 
ess of manufacture, of inadequate 
lighting methods; and finally to ex- 
plain, so far as practicable, the way 
to go about improving conditions by 
the use of incandescent lamps. 

The writer is no engineer, but, 
gentlemen, three-quarters of the facts 
and figures which were cited in these 
educational articles which appeared in 
the textile, steel, shoe and similar 
trade papers, were the deductions of 
his crude and unscientific observation. 
The comparatively few “scientific” 
facts available were so generally at 
variance with the obvious truth that 
practically all such data had to be cor- 
rected by a “common sense constant” 
to make it pass muster. 

Now, here is the nubbin of this re- 
cital. There is today very little more 
practical, usable data of actual scien- 
tific value on this subject than there 
was three vears ago. Certain engi- 
neers have deplored the exaggeration, 
the inaccuracies, the generalities of the 
articles we have published, but they 
have not supplied the cold, hard, in- 
convertible facts to supersede the 
only basis upon which we were com- 
pelled unwillingly to work. 

The ungenerate ad-man, the boast- 
ful and seemingly unscrupulous sales- 
man, have been compelled to erect 
flimsy and temporary bridges across 
this chasm which separates the manu- 
facturer from his customer. They 
have done so, not out of choice, but 
from necessity; they are subjects, not 
for blame, but for succor. 

It is hoped that these suggestions 
make clear the need for increased ac- 
tivity upon the part of this Society 
along lines of practical development 
of the field. 

Such activity will be appreciated 
is appreciated today. The successful 
salesman of gas, electricity or equip- 
ment knows that he must his 
sales arguments upon results rather 
than means. Comparatively few light- 
ing installations are sold today except 


base 
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from an “engineering” basis. The 
members of this Society may shudder 
at the blasphemous use here made of 
the word “engineering,” but however 
mistakenly applied, the intent of the 
modern salesman of energy and equip- 
ment is to work along scientific lines 
and to employ such engineering data 
and principles as he can grasp. He 
may pervert these data to selfish ends, 
but if the data is fundamental and 
practical it will stand upon its merits. 
No one can take liberties with abso- 
lute truths—and few commercial men 
are so foolish as to try. 

The difficulty, as it appears to the 
writer, is that the true engineers are 
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est the simple translation of beauty in 
form and color. 

Yet the great men in all professions 
and in all ages have been those who 
have simplified the involved and clari- 
fied the obscure. That, gentlemen, is 
your duty if we are all to sell illumina- 
tion instead of equipment. 


More Byllesby Advertising 

The card reproduced below has re- 
cently been distributed from all the 
central stations operated by H. M. 
Byllesby & Company, of Chicago. I 
is worth a reading and a little thought. 
Though the old injunction “If we 
please you, tell others; if we don’t, 





not earn. 
a I 


fair to each. 


direction. 
apply correction. 


complaint. 





The Consumers Power Company wants no revenue that it does 


Sts management believes that a utility corporation can be con- 


ducted fo the satisfaction of the public and the stockholders 


No individual nor any corporation can be absolutely perfect. 
The best we can do is to make an earnest effort always in the right 


You will find us anrious to investigate defects and errors and to 
Do us a favor by making our office the first place you lodge a 


SW. Cowperthwait, Alanager, 


and be 


Pp y 


a 2 
Consumers ower oOMmpanyg. 








overly interested in engineering for its 
own sake rather than for the sake of 
the public. Realizing their superior- 
ity (in this single subject) their effort 
is to rise further from the mass of 
humanity rather than to assist human- 
ity to reach their level. This mental 
attitude is not peculiar to Illuminating 
Engineers; it obtains among other 
professions also. The highly trained 
musician despises those simple melo- 
dies which you and I appreciate and 
love. The experienced painter is so 
engrossed in brush-strokes and tech- 
nique that the masterly rendering of 
an ugly subject to him excels in inter- 








tell us” is universally recognized and 
understood, and though this card is 
perhaps but an amplification of it, 
still its tone of sincerity and enthusi- 
asm touches the spot and carries con- 
viction. It isn’t always what a man 
says that makes him a friend, but the 
way he says it. 

Such little messages from the light- 
ing company, such an attitude toward 
the public in all its transactions with 
them cannot fail to cement the bonds 
of friendship, and establish those bonds 
with the mass of consumers and _ pros- 
pects. The card shown here was cir- 
culated in Faribault, Minn. 
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Threshing Barley by Electricity 
in Ohio 

William Stroop, who has a farm in 
the Miami Valley, near Dayton, Ohio, 
had a crop of barley that he wanted 
threshed several weeks ago, so he sent 
for the owner of the local threshing 
outfit to do the work. He came with 
his 33-in. separator and his big steam 
traction engine and proceeded to set 
up for business. 

Mr. Stroop had been using a 15-hp. 
electric motor about his farm buildings 
for cutting and grinding feed, sawing 
wood, etc., shifting it to various posi- 
tions, as desired, and making connec- 
tions with little trouble. He suggested 
to the owner of the thresher that the 
motor be used in place of his engine, 
to which the latter agreed, though his 
engineer doubted the ability of the 
small motor to run the separator at 
full capacity. 

The machine was set, however, and 
the belt adjusted, and when the power 
was turned on its strength was speedily 
demonstrated by the rapidity with 
which the sheaves disappeared and the 
grain poured out. Hour after hour 
the work proceeded without stopping, 
and when the job was finished it was 
found that in less than 12 hours more 
than 1700 bushels of grain had been 


The Motor that Threshed the Barley 


threshed, an average of 150 bushels an 
hour. 

Mr. Stroop obtains his current 
through connection with the high ten- 
sion lines of the Dayton Power & 
Light Company, and through the com- 
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pany’s office he learned that the total 
amount of current consumed during 
the threshing was only 220 kw. hrs., 
which, compared with the cost of fuel 
for a steam engine, the hire of an 
expert engineer, besides the initial 


The Other End of the Belt 


cost of nearly $2,000 for the engine, as 
against $250 for the motor, is a strong 
argument in favor of electricity on the 
farm. 

This is just another indication, just 
another incident in the spreading of 
the desire for the benefits of electric 
power, among the progressive farmers. 
There will be much educational work 
for the central station to do before the 
demand from the rural districts will 
justify the extension of facilities for 
service, except where existing lines 
are within striking distance. But it 
is a promise of the future which is al- 
ready showing proof of might. It is 
worth the serious attention of every 
central station man who works in a 
territory bordered by farm lands. 


Sowing Wheat at Night by Electric 
Light 

An unusual sight recently witnessed 
at Cheyenne Wells, Col., was the seed- 
ing of a large acreage of land with 
winter wheat, the seeding being done 
at night. Light was furnished by 
electric lamps, supplied with energy 
from a dynamo driven by a traction 
engine. 

The Denver Republican reports that 
a party of fifty men from that city 
went to Cheyenne Wells to see this 
unusual operation. 





Commercial Section Starts Year’s Work 


Executive Committee Meeting in Chicago Plans Comprehensive Program for 1912 


At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Commercial Section, 
N. E. L. A., held in Chicago, Septem- 
ber 25th, the new administration laid 
elaborate plans for development dur- 
ing the coming year. Practically the 
entire Committee was present, and the 
meeting lasted from ten in the morn- 
ing until five o'clock. 

Chairman H. J. Gille made it plain 
that the Commercial Section during 
his administration would be advanced 











———ae 


Philip S. Dood, Sec’y N. E. L. A. Commercial Section 


vigorously and that the efforts would 
be concentrated upon practical work 
which would directly benefit the sales- 
men and salesmanagers of the central 
station industry. Last year the new 
Section had to feel its way; this year 
the men at its head are experienced 
and have a certain amount of prece- 
dent to guide them. Results, from a 
practical standpoint, should be imme- 
diate. 

The meeting was held in the library 
of the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany. President Gilchrist of the Asso- 
ciation was present and outlined brief- 
ly the attitude of the “men higher up” 
toward the new Section. He ex- 
pressed the most cordial appreciation 
of the work so far accomplished and 
the wish that, during the present year, 


there might be even closer co-operation 
between the general officers of the 
association and the officers of the Com- 
mercial Section. In future, he said, 
the Chairman of the Commercial Sec- 
tion will have a place upon the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association. 

The first business of the meeting 
was the tentative arrangement of the 
program to be presented during the 
commercial sessions of the Seattle Con- 
vention. It was determined that this 
program should not carry more than 
two or three papers or reports at each 
session and that so far as possible these 
should be presented in abstract. It 
was also decided that representation 
upon the committees and the writers 
of papers should be western men so 
far as possible. The policy of the 
Association in carrying the Convention 
to Seattle will be ably seconded by the 
Section in seeking more complete co- 
operation from the commercial men of 
the West. 

Probably the most important for- 
ward stride the Section made was in 
securing Mr. Philip S$. Dodd to act as 
Secretary in the place of Mr. Rae, 
whose business compelled him to re- 
sign this office. Owing to the nature 
of Mr. Dodd’s other duties as repre- 
sentative of incandescent lamp inter- 
ests, he will be able to maintain head- 
quarters in or near the offices of the 
Association in New York, and will also 
be able to do a great deal of “‘mission- 
ary work” during his travels in the 
West. 

At this time he is planning an ex- 
tensive trip to the Coast, during which 
he will visit the central stations of prac- 
tically all the more important western 
cities. As Secretary of the Commer- 
cial Section, Mr. Dodd will investigate 
commercial department methods and 
men, will canvass the field for sugges- 
tions as to how the Section can best 
serve the West, and will perhaps seek 
men to act upon the various commit- 
tees during the coming year. This 


















































158 SELLING 
work is done largely at the instigation 
of Chairman Gille, who feels that the 
Commercial Section should be first to 
bring the industry together in truly 
national co-operation. 

The following list of Committees 
indicates the scope of the vear’s work 
which the Commercial Section will 
undertake. While the ap- 
pointments are tentative, subject to 
the acceptance of the appointees, it is 
probable that the next Convention 
will find these men at the helm and 
their work will insure the complete 


some ol 


success of the next commercial pro- 
gram. 
List of Commercial Section Com- 


mittees: 


Committee to Investigate the Cost 
of Commercial Department Work. 
E. L. Callahan, Chairman. 
‘ommittee on Competitive Ilumi- 
nants. H. J. Gille, Chairman. 
‘ommittee on Residence Business. 
Joseph F. Becker, Chairman. 
‘ommittee on Industrial Lighting. 
H. L. Parker, Chairman. 
‘ommittee on Electrical Advertising 
and Decorative Street Lighting. 
W. H. Hodge, Chairman. 
‘ommittee on Electric Vehicles. L. 
R. Wallis, Chairman. 
Committee on Membership. George 
Williams, Chairman. 


-_ 


-~ 


7 


~ 


-_ 


In addition to the reports of these 
Committees, it is planned to present 
a number of papers by committees of 
experts during the Commercial Sessions 
ofthe Convention. Among these will 
be:— 


Paper on Contract Order Routine. 
T. I. Jones, Chairman. 

Paper on Selling Electricity to Large 
Power Users. Jos. Lukes, Chair- 
man. 

Paper on Selling Steam Heat in Con- 
nection with Electricity. H. M. 
Winters, Chairman. 

Paper on Commercial Refrigeration 
and Ventilation. John Meyer, 
Chairman. 


A very important project which will 
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undoubtedly be inaugurated under 
Chairman Gille’s guidance will be the 
establishing of a ““Commercial Index.” 
The idea is to compile and issue in some 
form of loose leaves a complete com- 
pendium of current articles and data of 
interest to central station commercial 
men. The work involved would, of 
course, be enormous and the expense 
probably in excess of what might be 
immediately available. The value of 
such an index is obvious, however, 
and a special committee, composed of 
Messrs. Lloyd, Callahan, and Jones, 
was appointed to investigate the possi- 
bilities and make definite recommenda- 
tions at a later meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 


Interesting Electrical Exhibit at Me- 
nominee County Fair 


At the Menominee County Fair, 
held recently at Menominee, Mich., 
the display that attracted the greatest 
attention of the entire exhibit was that 
of the Menominee & Marinette Light 
& Traction Company. This consisted 
of two booths, one fitted to represent 
a modern electric home, and the other 
an up-to-date gas kitchen. 

The electric home was of especial 
interest to the women visitors, as it 
contained all the various electrical 
appliances for household use, displayed 
by capable demonstrators. The walls 
of the room were papered, giving the 
appearance of a real room, and a novel 
idea in the decorations was a collection 
of framed photographs of various elec- 
tric signs in the cities of Menominee 
and Marinette. 

These pictures attracted a great 
deal of attention and were the means 
of interesting a number of people in 
the possibilities of the electric sign as 
an advertising medium. Another arti- 
cle in this booth that proved of great 
interest was an electric oven, it being 
comparatively new to Menominee. 
The Light & Traction Company is 
confident of an increase in new business 
as a result of its exhibit and the inter-- 
est it aroused. 
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The Gem Lamp— What It 
Offers 


By C.W. Berry 


In comparing the operations of gem 
lamps with carbons we should never 
compare the relative candle-power or 
efficiencies without mentioning the 
lives obtained under these conditions. 
We must always remember that at the 
same lives gem lamps are always 
about 20 per cent more efficient; that 
is, for the same life and wattage con- 
sumption the gem lamp gives about 
20 per cent more candle-power. With 
this as an axiom, together with the 
fact that there is only a slight differ- 
ential of 1 per cent in list price, in the 
case of 50 and 60 watt lamps, let us 
consider the commercial advantages 
of the gem lamp, and its’ particular 
adaptability as a logical substitute for 
the carbon lamp. 

It may interest you to know that in 
1910 approximately the same number 
of 50 watt gems and carbons were 
manufactured and sold. This was 
simply on the merits of the gem lamp 
itself, without any special efforts on 
the part of salesmen, or of advertising. 
It may be asked, however, why (since 
the lamp has been on the market five 
years) with its increased efficiency 
over the carbon, it has not been still 
more generally adopted by the small 
central stations? In the first place, 
until recently there has always been 
a difference in the list price of 5 cents 
between 50 watt carbons and gems. 
This was not always easily justified in 
the case of a small, conservative central 
station. 

In the past, the sale of gem lamps 
was practically limited to customers 
using carbons of 3.1 wpc., due to the 
fact that central stations furnishing 
56 watt lamps (now called 60 watt, 
with three efficiency rating) could not 
always be induced to consider the 
substitution of the 50 watt gem on 
account of the decrease in income. 
The 60 watt gem lamp has recently 
been added to the gem lamp sched- 
ule, and this furnishes a lamp which 
can replace the 60 watt carbon without 
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disturbing central station incomes, 
and at the same time giving increased 
illumination to the consumer. 

It follows, therefore, that with the 
reduction in price, and the improve- 
ment in performance of the gem 
lamp, together with the fact that 
10,000,000 of these lamps were satis- 
factorily used in 1910; these facts, in 
addition to the 60 watt gem to 
strengthen the gem schedule, should 
result in the gem lamp replacing the 
carbon, in all classes of installations 
where Mazda lamps are not used. 

There are very few central station 
managers who are not broad-minded 
enough to wish an improvement in 
lighting conditions, and a raise in the 
standard of electric illumination on 
their circuits, especially if it can be 
demonstrated that this improvement 
may be made without any additional 
expense. 

The furnishing of gem lamps to 
central station customers accomplishes 
the same result—as far as new busi- 
ness, satisfied customers, ete., is con- 
cerned—as that obtained in a reduc- 
tion of rates for current, and at the 
same time avoids any decrease in reve- 
nue, or additional expense. Custom- 
ers in buying electric illumination 
really pay for the electric energy, and 
an increase in the amount of illumina- 
tion obtained for a given amount of 
energy will certainly insure a more 
general use of electric light. 

It is necessary, when selecting the 
proper gem lamp to replace the car- 
bon, to consider the policy of the cen- 
tral station and present conditions 
obtaining, together with the particular 
conditions that it is desirable to 
create. 

The most common types of carbon 
lamps in use are 50, 60, 100 and 120 
watt regular. To replace these with 
gem we have available the 40, 50, 60, 
80 and 100 watt gem lamps in the 
same size bulbs as the carbon. With 
the gem units available, each one 
with three operating efficiencies, it is 
possible to adjust almost any given 
condition. 

(1) We may give the customer the 
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same candle-power lamps, with a re- 
duction in energy consumption, which 
may be desirable where customers are 
dissatisfied with bills, but satisfied 
with the illumination obtained. An 
example of this would be to supply a 
40 watt gem in place of a 50 watt car- 
bon, thereby giving 16 candle-power, 
but with a decrease in energy consump- 
tion; or, a 50 watt gem might replace 
a 60 watt carbon. 


(2) In other cases we may leave 


the energy consumption on the same 
and supply lamps which increase the 
illumination. An example of this 
would be to supply the 60 watt gem 
in place of the 60 watt carbon, thereby 
giving 24 candle-power in place of 20, 
provided both lamps were operating 
at high efficiency, or 20 candle-power 
in place of 16 candle-power in 
both lamps were operating at 
efficiency. 


case 
low 


In the above two cases gem lamps 
replace carbon lamps having the same 
total lives, therefore approximately 
the same renewal cost. 

(3) There is still another condition 
which might be brought about where 
it is thought desirable from the central 
station’s viewpoint to increase the 
energy consumption, thereby increas- 
ing the revenue, and at the same time 
making a marked increase in the candle- 
power of the lamps: I refer to the case 
of where a gem of high efficiency may 
be substituted for a carbon of low 
efficiency. Under these conditions ap- 
proximately 50 per cent increase in 
candle-power is brought about with 7 
per cent increase in energy consump- 
tion. 

Substituting a gem of high efficiency 
in this manner is justified from the 
customer’s viewpoint by the fact that 
this high efficiency illumination in 
candle-hours is much cheaper, while 
the additional renewal cost to the 
central station, due to the substitution 
of high efficiency gem, or low efficiency 
varbon, is justified in the 7 per cent 
increase in wattage. Supposing this 
to be 4 watts (the difference between 
56 and 60) in a thousand hours, it 
would amount to 4 kilowatt hours at 
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10 cents a kilowatt hour, giving an 
increased revenue of 40c. As_ the 
gem at high efficiency would have 
about one-half the life of the carbon at 
low efficiency, there would be one more 
renewal in the case of the gem, but 
this would be easily covered by the 40 
cents additional revenue and at the 
same time the 24 cp. in place of the 
16 cp. would be encouraged as a 
standard of illumination. 

A few of the good results which 
would be brought about by the adop- 
tion of the Gem lamps are: 

(1) From 20 to 50 per cent more 
light, depending upon the operating 
efficiency chosen. 

(2) A whiter quality of light due 
to the lamps operating at a higher 
temperature. 

(3) A cleaner appearance of the 
lamps throughout life, due to the fact 
that the 80 per cent candle-power 
point on the gem lamps is nearer its 
burnout point. 

(4) Superior regulation, which 
means that fluctuating voltage has 
less effect on the candle-power of the 
lamp, this being especially desirable 
where lamps are at the end of service 
mains. 

(5) The adoption of gem lamps 
insures the use of electricity in combi- 
nation fixtures. It is hardly conceiv- 
able that anyone would deliberately 
hunt for a match and go to the trouble 
of lighting gas when satisfactory illumi- 
nation, such as is obtained from high 
grade lamps like the gem, can be 
obtained by a simple turn of the 
switch. 

(6) The increased lighting efficien- 
cy brought about by gem lamps 
makes electric lighting more  pop- 
ular, with a tendency toward long 
hours of burning, and increases the 
possible use of heating appliances, 
fans, etc. 

(7) It insures the wiring of all 
new buildings, and enlarges the field 
for new business. 

In short, the gem lamp is_ the 
figurative “jack” that must, in specific 
cases, raise the standard of electric 
illumination. 





Killing Complaints with Kindness 
Some of the Methods that Help and Hinder Conciliation 
By Earl E. Whitehorne 


“Man is a complainin critter’ as 
the ‘“down-east” farmer said, after his 
first season of summer boarders, but 
after all he has a lot to complain of 
where his dealings with his fellow 
“critters” are concerned. And ’way 
down beneath the surface in you and 
me and every other normal man and 
woman is an inherent desire ‘‘to play” 
and be friends—a disinclination to 
complain and quarrel. Where does 
all the complaining come from 
then? 

We are all too busy and self-centered 
to analyze the motives and excuses for 
the other fellow’s acts. We have no 
desire to be unfriendly, but there isn’t 
time to make sure, there isn’t time to 
make allowances. About 97 1-2 per 
cent of all the complaints in the world 
come from honest misunderstanding 
and the quickest way, the happiest 
way, the most profitable way is to kill 
these complaints with kindness. 

One man I know,—he’s a central 
station man with one of the big eastern 
companies and has a great many com- 
plaints come to him for final settle- 
ment—this friend of mine, settles 
most of these complaints through the 
able co-operation of a big, deep, luxuri- 
ously upholstered couch. Whenever 
there is any conciliating to be done, he 
takes his cailer by the arm and says, 
“Well, let’s sit right down here, cozy 
and comfortable, and talk it over,” 
and he leads the unresisting kicker 
over to the big, deep, soft leather sofa 
and they sit down side by side like long 
parted brothers. In the meantime, 
he rings for his stenographer and says, 
**Miss Keys, please don’t let anybody 
disturb me while Mr. Wallace is here,” 
whereupon he proceeds to smooth out 
the frowns. It’s a little psychological 
by-play, but if a man’s heart has the 
slightest suspicion of a set of “‘cockles,”’ 
it warms them. 

The customer with a_ grievance 
comes to my friend, the central station 


man, ready for a tussle. His bill is 
too high, or he has not been connected 
promptly enough and it has cost him 
money. He feels very much outraged. 
He has seen the young man downstairs 
without success, and has insisted on 
talking “‘to the manager.”” He wants 
to tell the ““Company”’ itself what he 
thinks of the way he has been treated, 
and up he goes, expecting to meet a 
man who will try to put him in the 
wrong or to evade the issue. But this 
manager greets him with a cordial 
grasp of welcome, and the man with 
the grievance is surprised and grati- 
fied. ‘This manager-man is a gentle- 
man and a good fellow,” he says to 
himself. He likes him from the first 
words. He feels safe in his hands. 
He'll believe what he says. 

They sit down and talk it over. 
The manager says he has heard about 
it from Mr. Miller downstairs; he 


explains a lot about the central station 


business; he interests the man by show- 
ing him some of the problems of this 
selling of light and power; he shows 
him how hard it is to exact from all 
employees that courtesy and justice 
which is the policy of the company, 
explaining that these employees 
just normal human beings who 
bound to make some mistakes. 
goes all over the case at hand and 
proposes the course of settlement 
which is fairest to both sides concerned. 
And he wins. 

Right there you have the theory of 
settling complaints—complaints to the 
central station, complaints to the con- 
tractor, complaints to any other man 
the first and most important point is 
to establish a spirit of harmony, a 
realization that both sides are honestly 
anxious to be fair. This does not 
mean concession, for the majority of 
complaints which come to the central 
station do not warrant concession, but 
they do come from misunderstanding 
and the logical way to adjust the 


are 
are 
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matter is to put an end to the mis- 
understanding. 

The bulk of these complaints are, 
of course, from people who actually 
believe that their bills are too high. 
They are honestly satisfied that they 
have not used the light, and that the 
meter must be wrong. For the aver- 
age consumer does not understand a 
meter, how it works and how, if any- 
thing does happen to it, in 99 cases out 
of 100 it costs the company money 
and not the customer himself. He 
does not realize how a combination of 
rainy weather and shortening days 
may affect this month’s bill. But it 
is all interesting, it all concerns the 
man with the complaint. 

Show him a meter in a glass case. 
Turn on five lights, ten lights, twenty 
lights; show him the effects. Explain 
the principle of the meter, about the 
jewels, and how the meter is tested 
before it goes into his house, what it 
costs the company to test it. Show 
him how, by the simple law of mechan- 
ics, if the meter deteriorates it can 
only run slower—not faster—which 
indicates less consumption and means 
a smaller bill. Show this man with 
the “high bill” a chart of daylight and 
darkness, have two big charts on your 
walls, one comparing the hours of 
light and dark during each month of 
the year, and another showing what 
this means in “electric light hours,” 
the hours between dusk and bedtime, 
winter and summer. Explain the 
further influence of fall and summer 
evening habits. We sit on the porch 
in June, but we gather in the living 
room in October and read. Instead 
of practically no lights, we are using 
the maximum. Show him the gov- 
ernment figures covering the bright 
and cloudy days, tell him how many 
dark days there were last month com- 
pared with the month before. Keep 
it marked down on your calendar. 

In short, devote the same time and 
effort to conciliating the complaining 
customer as you readily expend on 
the hopeful prospect. There’s more 
profit in keeping old business than in 
securing the new account, but there’s 
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where much trouble creeps in. Most 
office employees do not feel the proper 
balance between complainant and 
prospect. Though they show every 
courtesy and cordiality towards the 
customer they hope to “land,” and 
endeavor to make him feel welcome 
and an honored guest, they exercise 
a reserve toward the man with a com- 
plaint, sitting back in the security of 
the knowledge that the company holds 
the power. The consumer is quick 
to see this attitude, and feels it, and 
remembers it and talks about it. It 
is a bad thing for the central station 
among his circle ot friends. 

We must remember that the man 
with a complaint is man in an antago- 
nistic frame of mind. If you see ‘‘a 
dark man with a bundle” stealing out 
of your watermelon patch, he will 
have to convince you that the bundle 
doesn’t contain one of your melons 
and the burden of proof will be on 
him. When a man comes to the 
central station with a grievance, he 
places the burden of proof on the 
company, and if the man he sees tries 
to load it onto him, he has blundered 
in the first step. Don’t make the 
consumer try to prove that he didn’t 
use that much current. You know 
that under ordinary conditions he 
can't, and he knows he can’t, but it 
is folly to let him think vou are relying 
on that fact. He realizes that he can- 
not absolutely prove it, though he 
honestly believes it. 

When you ask the man with a com- 
plaint to prove his case, you weaken 
his position without question, but you 
weaken your own far more in his eyes. 
Get the facts with every possible evi- 
dence of sincere credence, and a cour- 
teous desire to serve him, then explain 
why appearances are deceptive and 
how it is impossible that the meter 
can have lied. Above all, remember 
that no company can afford to lose a 
friend. Keep this one! 

Not long ago I had an unfortunate 
experience with a bank in which I 
carry a small account. A cheque 
went to the wrong branch and was 
returned to the payee marked “no 
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account.” I had used a cheque on 
this branch by mistake, and they 
failed to locate me as a depositor 
downtown. I wrote a forceful letter 
to the president, protesting against 
the lack of protection. He called me 
up the next day on the phone and 
apologized heartily and said, “Vl 
tell you where the trouble was! Your 
signature is like my own—rather 
illegible—and our branch did not read 
it correctly or the account would have 
been located and the cheque paid. 
I have to have my name printed on all 
my cheques and I’m going to send you 
a few books printed with your name. 
Both signatures are very easy to re- 
member but hard to read, and I want 
to make it certain that there can be 
no more blunders.” 

That man killed my complaint with 
kindness. He didn’t say, “Why, ding 
bust vou! If vou’d sign your name 
so somebody could read it, there 
wouldn’t have been any trouble!” 
I would have been madder vet at 
that and told him that a bank-teller’s 
business is to be able to read signa- 
tures. But he figuratively sat me 
down on the couch beside him and 
said, “Here, old man, I can’t quarrel 
with vou because my signature is as 
bad as yours. You'll have to do what 
I do— print your name on each cheque. 
I'll fix it for you.” He made himself 
a friend of mine and I couldn't afford 
to be any less generous. 

The whole process of satisfying a 
complaint rests on the simple psycho- 
logical trick of establishing a bond of 
confidence in the honesty and reason- 
ableness of the supposed offender. To 
carry a complaint to a man who is 
apparently predisposed against you is 
only to widen the breach, but the 
chap who starts off by compelling you 
to like him personally narrows the 
whole case down to a question of the 
true facts. 

A story is told of the late Marshall 
Field, which shows that he well ap- 
preciated the importance of this kill- 
ing complaints with kindness. Mr. 
Field was walking one day through 
his mammoth Chicago department 
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store when up came a woman much 
flustered and highly indignant. She 
noticed that Mr. Field wore no hat 
and seized upon him as a floorwalker, 
grabbed his arm and began pouring 
out a more or less incoherent story of 
dissatisfaction. Mr. Field took the 
matter in hand, escorted her to the 
proper counter, examined the unsatis- 
factory goods, and personally assisted 
her in choosing a substitute. The 
complaint was killed, the woman went 
away most gratified at the courteous 
and helpful treatment had re- 
ceived. 

Now, Marshall Field was a big man, 
with a big mind, full of many weighty 
matters. He was not in the habit of 
giving his personal time to the adjust- 
ing of complaints. But he realized 
that this matter of satisfying the indi- 
vidual customer represented the very 
foundation of his business. He saw 
that this woman could not be turned 
over to anyone else without adding a 
further irritation. He said, ‘Madam, 
I am Marshall Field, and I will he 
only too glad to assist you in straight- 
ening this out to your satisfaction.” 
You can imagine the result. 

Complaints have an_ unfortunate 
habit of appearing at inconvenient 
times, and it is but natural that there 
should often be a tendency to adminis- 
ter snap judgment, usually against the 
customer. Avoid it! It’s too serious 
a matter. Your entire business con- 
sists of an interdependent relationship 
with vour individual customer. Each 
one brings business, and each one car- 
ries influence. The most important 
duty is to keep them all your friends. 
Remember that the man who comes 
to you to complain is hot with honest 
indignation. He believes that you 
are not treating him as one man 
should another. If he walks in and 
sees a sign “Complaint Clerk” he 
“Ah-ha! [’'m not surprised! 
Everybody is getting the same treat- 
ment. Everybody’s complaining. 
They have to have one man do nothing 
else but listen to complaints. Why 
can’t the fools see that it costs them 
money?” 


she 


says, 
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There is no greater mistake than to 
act as though a complaint is a matter 
of small moment, a mere detail of the 
routine. Some men seem to think 
that they can bluff the “kicker” by 
belittling the alleged calamity and 
acting as though they considered it a 
small affair to make so much fuss over. 
That is the somberest kind of a sad 
mistake. When a man comes in with 
a complaint, act as though it was the 
first case of trouble you ever had,,a 
most lamentable misfortune demand- 
ing the most thorough investigation 
and redress. You will inspire the 
customer at the outset with a satisfied 
confidence in your justice and honesty. 
Then you can make your investigation 
promptly and deal with the situation 
as the facts dictate. 

When a customer comes in the office 
to complain of some real or fancied 
grievance, that man is the most im- 
portant customer the company has at 
that moment. Treat him accordingly. 
Don’t let the office boy or the new 
salesman handle him any more than 
if he were a big prospective custom- 
er. It’s a complaint—kill it with 
kindness. Lead the man to a chair, 
sit down beside him and make that 
man your friend. 
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N. Y. Edison Co. Has Ninety-five 
Electrics 

The New York Edison Company has 
recently added 21 new electric vehicles 
to its equipment, making a total of 95 
such cars now in use. Six of the new 
electrics, having a capacity of 3,000 lbs. 
apiece, are for the use of the meter de- 
partment, and are equipped with iron 
racks inside for holding the meters, of 
which 42 can be carried. These racks 
are divided into different sized com- 
partments which are padded to pre- 
vent the delicate mechanism of the 
meters becoming disarranged by jolt- 
ing. These cars are Lansdens, De- 
troits and Walkers. There are also 
ten 1,000 Ib. wagons for lamp delivery, 
eight for Manhattan and two for the 
Bronx, half of the number being Ba- 
kers and the rest of General Vehicle 
Company's make. Two 750 lb. wagons 
were also purchased, one for the use of 
the Bronx foreman, and the other for 
delivering advertising literature, etc. 
A 4,000 Ib. wagon for the Third Dis- 
trict distribution department, used in 
‘arrying crews and materials for all 
service jobs, completes the list of com- 
mercial vehicles, the other two cars 
being Baker runabouts for the business 
use of department heads. 


Testing the Newspapers 
B. W. MENDENH ALL 


Com. Agt., Utah Light & Railway Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah 


Advertisers adopt various methods of keying advertisements in order to 
determine the relative value of the mediums used. In order to do this, and 
at the same time to stimulate the sale of electric flatirons during the holiday 
season, we advertised as a special Christmas offer to allow one dollar credit 
on the price of an iron if the advertisement be clipped and returned with the 
order. A five-inch double column advertisement was run, a total 39 issues 
distributed among four daily newspapers, costing $165.00, and sold 61 irons. 
f° A similar advertisement was run 6 issues in 3 weekly publications, costing 
$6.00 and brought no returns. 





A Campaign in Harrisburg 


A Story of Recent New Business Development by the Harrisburg Light, Heat 
and Power Company 


By A. G. Rakestraw, Contract Agent 


Within the past few months the 
writer has assisted in organizing a 
commercial department for the Har- 
risburg Light, Heat & Power Company 
and in inaugurating a new business 
‘ampaign. Harrisburg is a city of 
about 80,000, containing quite a 
variety of industries, and rather im- 
portantly located as a railroad termi- 
nus in the eastern part of Pennsylvania. 
Being somewhat conservative, little 


A. G. Rakestraw 

activity in civic matters has been 
manifested, but quite recently things 
have taken a fresh start and at the 
present time there are a goodly num- 
ber of municipal improvements under 
way. 

As far as the development of the 
electrical: industry is concerned, it has 
about kept pace with the natural 
growth of.-the town. The merchants 
have come to realize the advantages 
of good sillumination and all of our 
large and'most of the moderate sized 
stores.are now using tungsten lamps, 
instatked in modern. fixtures. As re- 
gards«residence lighting, however, the 
centrdl station:is:at a disadvantage, 
as out of possibly 16,000 houses in the 


city, there are only about 1,000 which 
are wired. Many are not even piped 
for gas, but are lighted with oil lamps. 
The gas company in Harrisburg is a 
very active competitor, having in- 
stituted a campaign for new business 
with the aid of the reflex burner gas 
ares and other improved appliances, 
and have succeeded recently in con- 
necting up a large number of houses. 

For some time beforé the organiza- 
tion of our commercial department, 
the electric light company had one 
solicitor most of whose time was occu- 
pied in looking up the inquiries which 
came in. Our business was all taken 
on a meter basis with a rate of 12 cents 
per kwh. for light and 8 cents for 
power, with discounts varying accord- 
ing to the consumption, which brought 
the rate for large installations down 
to about 7 cents and 3 cents, respec- 
tively. We also have a special 5 cent 
rate for heating and cooking loads. 
The minimum payment is $1.00 per 
month on each meter, except for 
power, where it is proportional to the 
size of the motor. 

The inauguration of the new busi- 
ness campaign was undertaken jointly 
by the Harrisburg Light, Heat & 
Power Company and the Excess Indi- 
cator Company of Pittsburg, each 
putting two men into the field on 
residence work, in addition to the 
solicitor above mentioned, who was 
detailed to look after the commercial 
and power business. The above force 
of five men, together with a contract 
agent and a capable stenographer, 
completed out organization. In addi- 
tion, the assistant general manager 
gave a good share of his time-to this 
work and took care of our advertising. 

The residence district ~was: divided 
up into four sections ‘and'.an ‘active 
house to house: ¢anvass: was: begun, 
which has been continued ‘up’ to ‘the 
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present time. While the sale of cur- 
rent on flat rate with the excess indi- 
cator was one of the principal features 
of this campaign, yet it was offered 
to our prospective customers as an 
optional arrangement. Our flat rate 
proposition consisted of 100 watts 
capacity, represented by four 25-watt 
tungsten lamps, for $1.25 per month, 
subject to a discount of 20 per cent 
if paid in advance before the 10th of 
the month, making the net rate 1 cent 
per watt per month. We required the 





Electricity is Safe, Sure, Odorless 
and as Cheap as Oil 


We Have Created a Flat Rate for Houselighting That 
Will Appeal to You 


We Will Light Your 
House for $1 a Month 


Unusually Low Prices 
On Housewiring 


Inspec 


A word from you and our representative will 
call upon you to explain and give estimate. 


Harrisburg Light Heat and ~~~ 
Power Co. a 


COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT habe 
New Masonic Temple Bell ‘Phone 1214L 4 oiocs.tee .19ii. T 





How the Flat Rate Proposition was Advertised 


use of tungsten lights exclusively, for 
the customer’s own benefit, and fur- 
nished these at cost. 

Since by far the larger number of 
householders, whom we hoped to ob- 
tain as customers, were living in un- 
wired dwellings, we entered into an 
agreement with the leading electrical 
contractor to wire houses for us at a 
uniform rate of $4.00 per outlet for 
five rooms or more, including an at- 
tractive line of brush brass fixtures. 
Snap switches were furnished for the 
porch and cellar lights, other rooms 
being provided with pull chain sockets. 
In case the customer did not wish to 
pay cash for this work, we extended 
the time of payment over a period of 
three or four months. This wiring 
proposition, of course, had no refer- 
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ence as to whether the current was to 
be used with the flat rate or meter 
rate. We thoroughly explained each 
system to the prospective customer 
and allowed him to take his choice. 
Taken all together, the proposition 
presented many attractive features to 
those who were at all favorably in- 
clined towards the use of electric light. 

We also supported this campaign by 
a liberal amount of advertising with 
the idea of getting our proposition be- 
fore the public as quickly and as defi- 
nitely as possible. We have three 
principal daily papers and for several 
days we ran a half-page in each, gradu- 
ally reducing the size and number of 
the insertions, and occasionally using 
a large space. We have also used 
street car cards, changing copy month- 
ly, or oftener, and a small amount of 
miscellaneous advertising. Whatever 
may be said as to the relative value of 
newspaper advertising as compared 
with other kinds, our experience has 
shown us that the people whom we 
wished to reach have seen our adver- 
tisements. The impression produced 
depended, of course, upon the wording 
and display used. 

The results of our campaign to date 
(September 1, 1911) while not as 
startling as had been. reported from 
some other localities, yet show quite 
gratifying results. At the close of 
1909 we had 1921 customers, and one 
year later 2099, making a gain of 178 
in one year. Since February Ist, the 
date of starting our campaign, we have 
had a net increase of 461 customers. 
We have connected 467 new residences, 
of which 305 were obtained on a meter 
basis and 162 on the flat rate system. 
Of these, 100 were unwired houses, 
which we wired up on the terms above 
mentioned. 

We found that our advertisements 
attracted the attention of some of our 
meter customers, who accordingly 
made application for the flat rate sys- 
tem. While in general, we discour- 
aged any such changes, yet we granted 
some of these applications, about 12 
the first month and a few since, though 
recently there have been practically 
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none requested. Occasionally we have 
a customer who wishes to change from 
the flat rate to the meter system on 
account of inconvenience due to limit- 
ed capacity or a desire to use electric 
irons or some other household appli- 
ances. We are using the wire drawn 
Mazda lamp with very good results, 
having put out about 2,000 of them, 
burning at all angles under many dif- 
ferent conditions, and so far have had 
practically no complaint from them. 
Our commercial business has also 
been greatly stimulated. Since the 
organization of our department, we 
have secured 149 new business con- 
tracts, for 75 of which we also did the 
wiring. The majority of these were 
tungsten lamp installations. We have 
also secured 36 new power and heating 
contracts and now have over 4,000 
hp. in motors on our lines. We have 
been able to put several steam driven 


plants out of business recently and feel ' 


that the steam engine should by no 
means be regarded as an impre gnable 
competitor of the electric motor. We 


have no competition whatever from the 
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gasoline engine. One of our customers 
recently put one in on trial, but it was 
a source of so much trouble to him that 
he soon discarded it for a motor. We 
have several good sized power con- 
tracts now pending and regard the 
outlook of this class of business as 
quite good. 

In regard to appliances, last 
we put out about 100 irons. This 
summer we conducted a systematic 
canvass, with the result that we put 
out on trial 325 irons. These have 
not yet all been investigated, but the 
indications are that we will sell about 
60 per cent of the number put out. 
There is no doubt but that this per- 
centage could have been made much 
greater by more careful selection of the 
persons to whom loans were made, 
but we have found it to be a good plan 
to leave our irons on trial wherever 
they would be accepted, even in some 
places where there did not appear to 
be much prospect for a sale, as we were 
quite often surprised to find such irons 
retained. 


We have a 


year 


special solicitor on the 
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HARRISBURG LIGHT, HEAT & POWER CO. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


FLAT RATE RESIDENCE LIGHTING AND HOME WIRING AT UNUSUAL PRICES 


Electric Light is One of the Very Few Staple Commodities That Have Decreasedin Cost with the Advancing Cost of Living 





FLAT RATES FOR LIGHTING 
With our schedule of flat rates for lighting you can kno 
what your electric light bill will be on the first a the 





You may — the number and size of your lamps, thus fix- 


0-ca indie le power tungsten lights will cost $1.00 per 
month (minimum), five $1.25 and so on 





3 FLAT RATES FOR WIRING 


Our schedule of special prices on electric wiring brings the cost 
lower than ever known in this city. Our flat prices a all 
wiring concealed without injury to the plaster, brush brass fix- 
tures throughout, genuine Hubbell pull chain sockets and aati 
on — and porch lights. 

How many rooms do you want to have wired? No matter 
how many, as long as there are five or more. 








LET US FIGURE OUT AN AVERAGE HOUSE: 
Cost to Wiré Complete 


1—2 Light Brush Brass Fixtwre in Parlof, 
1—2 Light Brush Brass Fixture in Dining Room, 
t—1 Light Brush Brass Fixture in Hall, 
1—1 Light Ball Fixture and Switch for Porch, 
1—1 Light Drop in Cellar with Svtch 
Total Cost cf Wiring and Fixtures, 
Cost of Inspection (Special Rate) 
Cost of 7-20 Candle Power Tungstens at 52¢ 
Cost Complete, 


These prices are unprecedented. and, as } 
hope to advacca with the times, you should do so. Time pay 
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you_must have your ho ise Wired 


yments over 2 mont 


Harrisburg Light, Heat and Power Co. je sve eon Fo 


Commerejal Department, Masonic Temple Building. 


Cost to Light Per Month 


. $4.00|4—20 Can tle Power Lamp, . . $1.00 
$400 Minmum 
$4.00 |or 5 20 Candle Power Lamps, $1.25 
$4.00 
$4.00 
$20.00 
$1.50 
$3.64 
$25.14 
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Another One of the Newspaper Ads. 
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appliance work who is paid a combina- 
tion salary and commission, which plan 
we find to be quite satisfactory. We 
put the irons out on 30 days trial, de- 
livering and collecting with a team. 
We have used no special advertising 
nor any spectacular methods, but have 
relied simply on good salesmanship, 
the quality of the articles offered, and 
above all, the fact, which we empha- 
size, that we will unqualifiedly stand 
back of them. To meet the demand 
of our flat rate customers for electric 
irons we have offered the unlimited 
use of one iron in a residence for the 
sum of one dollar per month, but so 
far, this proposition has not appealed 
to very many of our customers. Be- 
sides residence ironing, we have placed 
30 irons in the largest laundry in town. 
This class of business takes a rate of 
about 2 3-4¢ per kwh. We have also 
sold one or more irons to nearly every 
tailor in town. 

Our appliance solicitor is now begin- 
ning a campaign for vacuum cleaners, 
washing machines, and sewing machine 
motors. This field has been practical- 
ly untouched, but the public are awak- 
ening to the advantages of this class of 
apparatus. As a company, we ob- 
serve a strict neutrality as regards the 
product of different manufacturers, 
maintain their prices, with few excep- 
tions, give our unprejudiced opinions 
and thus have in a great measure 
gained the confidence of our customers. 

In addition to the sale of appliances 
we rent vacuum cleaners at a rate of 
$2.00 per day, delivered and collected. 
We have two machines and they are 
sometimes engaged every day for two 
weeks in advance. They have given 
good service and we believe them to be 
of great aid in stimulating the general 
use of current. As an indication of the 
total business done by our depart- 
ment, would say that our sales have 
aggregated nearly $3,500.00 in the 
seven months that we have been or- 
ganized. An analysis shows that the 
cost of securing new business is $8.60 
per contract increase, or $13.00 per 
kw. increase in connected load, or 21 
per cent of the estimated gross annual 
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revenue from the new business secured. 
In conclusion, we may say that this 
new business campaign has been both 


productive and instructive. Onedraw- 
back which we encountered was the 
necessity for frequent changes in the 
force of solicitors, which meant each 
time a redistribution of territory, and 
it is impossible to secure the best re- 
sults under these conditions. 

In regard to the excess indicator 
(not to enter into a discussion of the 
theory of rates,) we have found it to 
be of value in reaching a large class 
who could not otherwise be interested. 
But I do not mean that we consider 
it simply as a bait for getting new 
business, for we believe that it has 
many advantages over other systems 
of rates for small and moderate sized 
residences. 

It is a source of great satisfaction to 
the customer not to have to worry 
over the possibility—and frequently 
the reality—of high current bills, and 
since he is not constantly suspicious of 
the accuracy of the meter, his relations 
with the company are apt to be more 
pleasant. Furthermore, the compul- 
sory use of the tungsten lamp is a bene- 
fit to him as it enables him to secure 
more light than would be_ possible 
under any other system. We have 
found that our customers using this 
system always have well lighted houses 
which of itself is perhaps as good an 
advertisement as the company could 
have. 

From the standpoint of the central 
station, we are relieved of the expense 
of meter reading, testing, repairing, 
as well as the loss of revenue from 
slow meters, which may be consider- 
able. It is also a source of satisfac- 
tion to be relieved of the necessity of 
attending to high bill complaints, 
which are sure to come in, and which 
call for check readings, special tests, 
and frequently rebates: necessary to 
keep the good will of the customer, or 
possibly the ‘removal of the service 
altogether on account of a refusal to 
pay an unusually high bill. 

Were it not for the complications 
‘raused by the demand for heating, 
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cooking, and other appliances, the 
excess indicator would be ideal for 
residence use. As it is, I believe we 
should use our best efforts towards 
perfecting some system by which such 
appliances may be used on a flat rate 
in connection with the excess indica- 
tor, for it is evident that the neglect 
to do this will serve as a restraint 
upon the use of these devices, since 
there are many flat rate customers 
that will postpone the purchase of 
electric washers, cleaners, sewing ma- 
chine motors and the like, rather than 
give up the benefits of the excess 
indicator. 


Some Experiences with Tungsten 
Lamps in Sign Lighting 


In a paper read before the recent 
convention of the Ohio Electric Light 
Association, Mr. W. B. Goudey, of the 
Tri-State Railway and Electric Com- 
pany, of East Liverpool, told of some 
interesting experiences that he had 
had in connection with tungsten lamps 
in sign lighting. 

“When sign lighting is being solic- 
ited,” said Mr. Goudey, “ta comparison 
of costs for operating a carbon lamp, 
and a tungsten lamp sign, will in most 
instances have a very favorable effect 
on prospective customers. <A sign 
containing 100 4-c. p. carbon lamps, 
burning 5 hours per night, would 
consume 3650 kwh. per year and at a 
rate of 10c. per kwh. would cost for 
current $365.00. The same sign, op- 
erated with low voltage tungsten 4 
cp. lamps, would consume only 912 
kwh. per year, at a cost of $91.20, or 
a difference in cost in favor of the 
tungsten of $273.80. Taking into 
consideration the fact that the initial 
cost of installation and maintenance is 
somewhat increased in case of the 
tungsten, we will still have a handsome 
amount on the credit side of the ac- 
count. : 

“When used in connection with 
flashing signs, the tungsten lamp- has 
another decided advantage over « the 

carbon lamp, due to its having a posi- 
tive instead of a negative temperature 
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co-efficient, as does the carbon lamp. 
In this instance it is necessary that the 
lamp light instantly. The tungsten 
lamp will reach its normal brillianey 
in one-third of the time it takes a 
carbon lamp. Many people have an 
idea that a tungsten lamp cannot be 
successfully operated with flashing 
signs. Exhaustive tests go to show 
that flashing does not decrease the 
life to any appreciable degree. A 
notable feature of the tungsten lamp 
is its practically uniform candle power 
throughout its entire life of 2000 hrs. 
the drop being only from 10 to 15 per 
cent. This insures an even quality of 
light throughout the life of the lamp.” 

Continuing, Mr. Goudey said, “I 
have had considerable experience with 
series connected signs in East Liver- 
pool. About two and a half years ago, 
we placed a large sign on the circuits 
of the East Liverpool Traction & Light 
Co., it being about the first electrical 
sign of any note in town. We then 
started a sign campaign in a small 
way, building the signs in our own 
work shops, and selling them to our 
customers at cost. We constructed a 
good many signs using a_ porcelain 
letter made by The Colonial Sign Co., 
Toledo, O. In order to eliminate the 
cost of transformers, we had_ these 
letters come to us with series wiring. 
The first five months we built and 
installed’ something like twelve signs 
with a total capacity of over 2000 
lamps. During that five months we 
had trouble thick and fast. Our signs 
were most always in distress, in .spite 
of our best efforts. One in particular, 
gave even more trouble than others. 
I remember having renewed over sixty 
lamps in less than three months. This 
sign consisted of 120 lamps. It was 
almost amusing to travel over the sign 
circuit and note the different ‘combi- 
nations of letters, caused by certain 
circuits having burnt out. A halt was 
called about this time on series burning 
signs, and those already in service were 
taken down as fast‘ as possible, and 
re-constructed with’ multiplé wiring, 
at the expense of the company. We 
have now about 5000° lamps. 
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on our circuits in East Liverpool, all 
arranged for multiple burning in con- 
nection with sign transformers, and our 
renewals per month averaged less than 
1 per cent. It was learned later that 
a great part of this trouble was caused 
by using lamps selected for multiple 
instead of series wiring. However, it 
is possible to get fairly satisfactory 
results from - series connected sign 
lamps, provided proper care is taken to 
obtain lamps selected for series opera- 
tion. This should be especially men- 
tioned when ordering from manufac- 
turers.” 

Mr. Goudey also called attention to 
the adaptability of the tungsten sign 
lamp for outline lighting and the possi- 
bilities for its increased use in this 
connection. 

One of the first cities in the United 
States to adopt the low wattage Mazda 
lamp for univerasl sign usage was 
Mobile, Ala. The downtown service 
there, according to Mr. R. E. Flower, 
of the Mobile Electric Company, is 
direct current, and with three excep- 
tions (where flashers are used on alter- 
nating current) the signs are wired in 
either series-multiple or multiple-series. 
The former were used only in signs of 
sufficient size to give twelve or more 
lamps in multiple, in order that the 
current through the other lamps may 
not be too greatly increased, when one 
lamp burns out. 

The following record of a number of 
tests made with reference to amperage 
for series burning is of interest: 

March 28, 1910. Life test on 10-12 
volt Mazda sign lamps not selected for 
‘series burning.” 


224 hrs. 
384 hrs. 
544 hrs. 
570 hrs. 
692 hrs. 
832 hrs. 
832 hrs. 
870 hrs. 
904 hrs. 
928 hrs. 


Lamp No. 
Lamp No. 2 
Lamp No. 
Lamp No. 
Lamp No. 
Lamp No. 
Lamp No. 
Lamp No. 
Lamp No. 
Lamp No. 


678 hrs. 


Average 
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Pressure charts during test showed 
average variance in voltage from 120 
volts not to exceed 1 per cent. 

January 1, 1911. Life test on 10-12 
volt Mazda sign lamps selected for 
“series burning.” 


Lamp No. 1 
Lamp No. 2 
Lamp No. 
Lamp No. 
Lamp No. 5 
Lamp No. 
Lamp No. 
Lamp No. 
Lamp No.9 = *6504 hrs. 

Lamp No. 10 *6504 hrs. 

*January Ist, 1911, still burning. 

A comparison of burn outs between 
carbon and Mazda sign lamps in cir- 
cuit in Mobile, is shown in the follow- 
ing maintenance record: 


3482 hrs. 
3706 hrs. 
4354 hrs. 
4378 hrs. 
4365 hrs. 
4617 hrs. 
*6504 hrs. 
*6504 hrs. 


Maintenance Sign Lamps 


Mazda 
Total Burned % 

Out 
648 128 
790 214 


Date 
1909 


Carbons 
Total Burned % 
Out 

4632 545 
4351 336 


Nov. 
Dec. 
1910 
Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


_ 
a — 
x 


~ 


4014 190 
3680 159 
3834 159 
3782 232 
3732 166 
3722 174 
3470 159 
3974 182 
3416 154 
3438 162 
$359 141 
8175-145 


1247 204 
2723 203 
2790 «105 
2970 168 
3294 112 
3355 = 85 
3339 = 91 
3314 124 
4255 77 
4280 90 
4420 113 
4435 84 


This is certainly proof that the low 
voltage Mazda lamp is an economical 
success in both sign and outline light- 
ing, and its popularity for such outdoor 
display is daily becoming more general. 
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Illumination For Winnipeg 

It is planned by the city of Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, to make the best and 
most artistically lighted thoroughfares 
in the world out of its two main streets, 
which are 132 feet wide and 96 feet 
from curb to curb. The plan is in 
charge of J. G. Rossman, manager of 
the Hydroelectric Power Department 
of the city, who is making a study of 
street-lighting systems. 





Operating the Window-Salesman 


Why the Descriptive Card is Essential and How It Should be Written 


The advertising value of the mer- 
chant’s show-window has heen various- 
ly estimated at from one-half to three- 
quarters of that of the whole store; one 
New York department store man says 
seven-eighths. Just consider what that 
means, for “the whole store’’ must in- 
clude the display of goods inside. 

The window of the central 
station or the contractor is worth in- 
finitely more in comparative propor- 
tion, for the interior of their stores 
offers far less sales appeal. I say that 
these show-windows are “‘worth more,”’ 
but that depends on the merchant, for 
the “silent salesman” may be a dead 
salesman and do no work, and that is 
the case today very largely throughout 
this industry. The electrical mer- 
chant has not learned how to make his 
windows work, nor awakened to the 
necessity for it. It’s as costly and 
illogical as muzzling your best sales- 
man and tying his hands! 


Success in operating a show-window 
depends very largely on whether the 
merchant looks upon it merely as a 
window or as a capable salesman with 
a wonderful opportunity. If it is 
merely a ‘“‘show-window” then the 
planning of new “trims” is a burden 


and its maintenance drudgery. But 
if it is a window-salesman, it puts the 
merchant on his mettle; he is matching 
his wits against his competitors; he is 
manipulating a psychological influence 
over the public mind. It’s a man’s 
job and it demands a man with brains. 

The window-salesman has a difficult 
job—it is handicapped by the fact that 
it can’t talk and make a noise, because 
it can’t call on its prospective custom- 
ers and catch them at leisure, because 
it must tell its story and make its 
impression ‘on the fly.” The display 
must attract the attention, arouse the 
interest and exert a positive appeal, 
almost simultaneously, because the 
window-salesman’s public is always in 
motion, passing by, getting away. 
It must stop ’em quick! 


The man who operates the central 
station or the contractor's window 
faces a very different problem from 
that which confronts the shoe mer- 
chant, or the jeweler, or the haber- 
dasher.. We look at the window of a 
shoe store and see an assortment of 
shoes. One or two pairs of those 
shoes appeal to us at once—or they 
don’t—at the first glance. If they 
do—then we want to know the price 
quick! For we guage the desirability 
of shoes by two mental queries:—Do 
I really want a shoe like that? Do I 
want to pay that much or that little 
for it? If the shoe still attracts and 
appeals, we go inside, provided, of 
course, that we are in the market for 
a pair of shoes. 

It’s just the same when we look in 
a jeweler’s, a haberdasher’s or a dry 
goods window. Jewelry is jewelry, 
and shirts are shirts, we take a look 
and we want to buy or we don’t, ex- 
actly as the goods entice us. But we 
understand their value practically at 
the first glance. When a manor wom- 
an looks at the window of electrical 
devices, however, the process is more 
complicated. In the first place, prob- 
ably one-half of the people even today 
do not recognize or understand the 
electric toaster or heating pad, or baby 
bottle warmer when they see it. 
Therefore, it is imperative that all 
such devices in the Electrical Mer- 
chant’s window be clearly described 
on an easy-to-read card that tells 
quickly what it is for, and why it is a 
practical and economical home com- 
fort. But this card should not state 
the price! 

The reason is obvious, for when the 
man or woman who has never used an 
electric toaster stops before the central 
station window, the mental process is 
different than when he or she inspected 
the jeweler’s window two doors below. 
The display is probably more interest- 
ing because it is more novel and sug- 
gestive, but its appeal is not based on 
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the same two questions—Do I want 
that kind of an electric toaster? How 
much does it cost? “Ah!” she says, 
“that’s an electric toaster!” and sub- 
consciously she asks herself, ‘How does 
it work?” She reads the card and 
weighs the desirability of the device 
by a mental picture of the old method 
of toast making and this new hot-on- 
the-table system as applied to her own 
home. 

It is the same with a man. He 
makes the identical comparison and 
he wants it now, or he says, “We'll 
have one of those some day!” If it 
appeals to him for immediate purchase 
he walks in to hold it in his hand and 
find out how much it costs; otherwise 
he passes on, but he has that toaster 
in his mind and some day he'll buy it. 
That’s the sequence of impressions 
which will produce the sale—show the 
prospect first what the toaster looks 
like, then suggest its application in 
his own home. If you use the method 
of the shoe merchant, however, and 
simply have vour card read 








Electric Toaster 


$5.00 2 
ts Price $5.00 




















you interpose an obstacle that will 
probably delay or defeat the sale. 
The first thought of the average man 
or woman would be—‘Whew! Five 
dollars for making toast on the table 
instead of in the kitchen! Five dollars 
will buy 100 loaves of bread! I guess 
not!’ And off they go, saying, “My! 
these electrical appliances are expen- 
sive. I suppose they cost a lot to 
run, too.” You've made the purchase 
price the dominant impression and 
raised up an unnecessary prejudice 
which will have to be worn down be- 
fore that,.man or that woman buys a 
toaster. If, on the other hand, the 
descriptive card teads 





_ THE ELECTRIC ‘TOASTER 
Make your Breakfast: Toast ‘Hot on 


the Table. It’s Never BuYned. A 
Luxury: for Léss than 1 ¢ent a Day. 


! Pi 
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Here the first impression would be a 
desire for the toaster, which the sales- 
man inside would strengthen and it 
would never occur to the prospect to 
reckon the purchase price as_ being 
practically equivalent to 100 loaves or 
2,000 slices of bread! What if it is? 
He is buying convenience, comfort, a 
day-to-day luxury, well worth the 
price. The figure that sticks in the 
mind should be that it costs “less than 
a cent a day.” 

The same reasoning applies to the 
heating pad. “Five” or “six dollars” 
sounds like an extravagance to the 
family that has always used a hot 
water bag, and that’s just what they 
will think of it if they see the device in 
the window marked with the price 
and nothing else. But suppose the 
card reads 





THE ELECTRIC HEATING PAD 
Place it Between the Sheets and the 
Bed is Warmed while you Undress. 
Comforts Cold Feet. Puts Neural- 
gia to Sleep. 











We look at that pad again and begin 
to think how much we want it. The 
price is a detail in such a case. If we 
can’t afford it now, we'll buy it later! 
And that’s just the impression that the 
window-salesman wants to give. 





NURSERY MILK WARMER 
Heats the Baby’s Bottle Quicker 
than the Old Way. No Dangerous 
Alcohol. No Flame. No Matches. 
No Bother in the Night. Just set 
the Bottle in the Heater and Turn 
the Switch. 











A card like this gives the information 
that. appeals to the mother or father 
who spent shivering moments hunting 
around for matches the night before. 
The price is actually a second considera- 
tion. This card will arouse an interest 
and bring them into the store. 

That’s the whole trick. Make your 
window follow the same tactics that 
win business for the successful ‘sales- 
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man. Do everything you can to build 
up that mental picture. Show the 
device at work so that the passer-by 
reads the whole story, if possible, at a 
glance and reads it aright. When you 
feature toasters in the window—con- 
centrate on selling toasters and make 
the whole story plain. Set a typical 
breakfast table in the window with 
cloth, dishes, coffee pot and _ silver. 
Make the toaster, with a plate of 
bread and a plate of toast, the most 
conspicuous detail. Have a piece of 
bread and a slice of toast in the toaster. 
Then set a half-dozen toasters on the 
window floor, along the glass, with 
descriptive cards, perhaps several, 
supplementing one another but all 
short and easy to read. The man or 
woman who looks at that display will 
have the case of the electric toaster at 
a glance. During the rush_ hours, 
while the crowd is thick, let a maid 
sit at the table and make toast. 

The cards should be printed, strong, 
clear and suggestive. Let the efforts 
of the window be concentrated on one 
thing at a time, and make it so appar- 
ent and convincing that the impression 
is irresistible. When you feature the 
nursery milk warmer, display the elec- 
trical device with a bottle in it, and 
another with the bottle and coil stand- 
ing beside it. Then show the old way 
—an open alcohol flame under a kettle 
of water. Arrange a concealed electric 
fan so that it will blow the flame, and 
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stand a bottle of water, marked alco- 
hol, and an open box of matches be- 
side it. Have several cards pointing 
out the convenience of the electric 
way. F 

There is no device that consumes 
current or helps to make electric serv- 
ice more convenient that is not sus- 
ceptible to just such description and 
demonstration. But when it is placed 
in the show-window the display should 
be studied to produce the same psy- 
chological impression that the sales- 
man must employ to bring a prospect 
to that point of interest and enthusi- 
asm which makes the sale. Don’t 
start to trim your window until you 
know what you intend to accomplish 
and how you mean to do it. Plan a 
campaign for your window that will 
strengthen and profit by the activities 
of the salesmen. Make up a list 
of what you have for the window 
-salesman to do and how it can be 
done. 

The man who operates the display 
window of the central station is the 
salesman with the greatest opportu- 
nity. He must influence the public 
through the same mental processes 
which he employs in personal inter- 
view, and there are ample ways to 
demonstrate every device that con- 
sumes current. Remember, the ad- 
vertising value of the show-window is 
a valuable asset! Keep the window- 
salesman a live salesman! 


Temporary Colored Lamp | 
Service eis | 


at the holiday seasons. 


i 


S. G. HIBBEN Sil SS 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


The large department store finds that one of the most effective methods 
of obtaining special decoration is through the use of colored lamps, particularly 


It would be a simple matter to color the lamps that 


are in use by merely dipping in frosting lacquer, which could be colored red or 
green or other tints by Diamond Dyes. Such colored frosting can be washed 
off after having served its purpose, leaving the lamps as before. Central Sta- 
tions could, with very little expense, maintain a force at special seasons to dip 
the lamps and to wash them again afterwards, charging a nominal price for 
the service, or better still, furnishing it gratis. Many pleased customers would 
surely be obtained in this way. 
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Illumination for Bennington’s E. E. Larrabee, of the Twin State Gas 
Pageant Week & Electric Company, consisted of 


A feature of the celebration held — strings of lights stretched across the 
recently at Bennington, Vt., to cele- street at frequent intervals, just above 
brate “the 150th anniversary of the the trolley wires. In the center of 


. 
Peecesecccett* 








founding of that city, was the illumi- each string of lights was a blazing 
nation of Main Street, the prin- — star, and the effect in perspective was 
cipal business thoroughfare of the especially pleasing. In addition to 
city. this, nearly all the stores were deco- 

This illumination, which was in- rated, many having their entire fronts 
stalled under the supervision of Mr. outlined in lights. 


x 
Bone Grinding Motors for 


Grocer and Butcher 
ROY G. MONROE 


Representative, Denver Gas & Electric Co., Denver, Col. 





Salesmen of small motor-driven grinding machines have many arguments 
at their command with which to interest grocery stores and meat markets in 
these most valuable appliances; but there is one argument that we are finding of 
great help which is perhaps overlooked in many instances—the use of a motor- 
driven grinder for grinding bones to be used as chicken-feed. In the suburban 
districts, where many families keep chickens, almost any store can make the 
revenue from ground bone pay for the machine in a surprisingly short time. In 
Denver the grocerymen are getting five cents a pound and up for all the ground 
bone their meat-markets can produce. Their meat and coffee grinders with 
the bone-grinding attachments are not only revenue producers but are a boon 
to their poultry-raising customers. 
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WANTED— REAL MERCHANTS! 


We have just received from Mr. W. 
H. Hodge, the publicity manager for 
H. M. Byllesby & Company, a copy 
of a letter which has been sent to all 
the new business managers of Byllesby 
properties. It reads as follows: 

“We have been requested by the 
editor of the magazine ‘Selling Elec- 
tricity’ to ask vou to call the attention 
of the local electrical supply houses 
and contractors to a new department 
of this publication, called ‘Electrical 
Merchandise.’ 

‘Selling Electricity’ recently has 
undertaken to do something for the 
electrical supply business in the way of 
offering constructive suggestions for 
merchandising electrical appliances, 
accessories, etc. We believe this is a 
move in the right direction and that 
it is to our best interests to assist the 
electrical supply houses in all prac- 
ticable ways. 

“We suggest that you comply with 
the request and call the attention of 
your electrical contractors to the work 
being undertaken by ‘Selling Elec- 
tricity’ and show them, if possible, 
one or more of the articles already pub- 
lished. 

“Please acknowledge receipt 
advise what you do.” 

Such 


and 
hearty co-operation in the 
furtherance of the “Electrical Mer- 
Idea” is naturally deeply 
gratifying to Selling Electricity, but it 
should be of no less interest to 


chandise 


Lue 


industry as a whole. It is an unpreju- 
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diced and practical evidence of the 
importance of the issue to both central 
station and contractor. 

Whenever in the development of 
our civilization we introduce new op- 
portunities which produce new desires 
and new habits, there follow invariably 
men who traffic in the new market, 
new merchants who sell the new mer- 
chandise. There is ample precedent 
consider the automobile, for instance. 
Yet for all that electric service has 
become a very part of our daily habits, 
there is no clearly defined electrical 
merchant, any recognized headquar- 
ters for electrical merchandise. 

But it won't be long before the fast 
increasing popular demand for elec- 
trical appliances and fittings will en- 
tice the hardware store man or the 
department store man to make this 
field He will the 


electrical merchant in the eyes of the 


his own. become 
people, simply because he grasps the 
opportunity to fill the gap and estab- 
lish himself as “the place to go for elec- 
trical things.”” It makes no difference 
that the contractor is the logical elec- 
trical merchant and the man who can 
extract the greatest profit from the 
business because of the wiring work it 
will bring him, the people are not in- 
that. If the 
allows an outsider to usurp his rights 
as a retail merchant, the public will be 
quite content to look upon him as mere- 
ly “the man who wires houses.”’ 


terested in contractor 


Nobody can deny that the methods 
of the successful department store ac- 
tually create business. They arouse 
them. Modern 
merchandising methods will wield the 
same profitable influence in the elec- 
trical field. 


public. 


new desires and fill 


It is ever the same human 


The establishment of the electrical 
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merchant as a moving factor in the 
commercial life of every city is of the 
utmost importance to central stations. 
Messrs. H. M. Byllesby & Co., in 
lending support to this movement, are 
but exercising that same shrewd busi- 
ness sagacity which has been responsi- 
ble for the spectacular growth of their 
organization in the past few years. 
DECIDE IT NOW 

They say that the next convention 
of the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion—the Seattle meeting—will be a 
The Com- 


mercial Section’s executive committee 


western man’s convent ion : 


has held its organization meeting and 
laid its plans for the preparation of a 
practical and helpful program and it 
is the intention, in so far as possible, 
to have the majority of the papers 
written and presented by western 
men. 

This may make it a “‘western man’s 
but by the same token 
it will be an eastern man’s opportunity 
in more than the ordinary fullness of 
the word. The west is not the east nor 


convention” 


the east the west. They grow ideas 
and they reap results out in the shadow 
of the Rockies that have never been 
The 
eastern central station man will have 
an opportunity next year to look into 
these things and take profits. 

Mr. Dodd, the new secretary of the 
Commercial Section,is going to make 
of the 


tested in our busy eastern soil. 


a tour coast and mountain 


cities in the near future, developing 


the enthusiasm and the co-operative 
support of the western central station 
The result will be 
before you next June. 


commercial men. 


It is a far cry to the 1912 convention 
anda long road to Seattle. There will 


be eight pages to tear off the calendar 


October, 1911 
before we go. But right now, today, 
is a good time to make up our minds— 
we easterners—that we are going to 
Seattle. Let’s settle it. For it is not 
merely a convention of the National 
Electric Light Association, but rather 
an opportunity to commune with the 
far west and assimilate. 
CHRISTMAS 

Christmas is coming—We all know 
it and there’s just one thing for the 
central stations to do. 

Christmas stands for expense—per- 
In the mind of every 
grown mind in the land, subconscious- 
ly, that is its dominant characteristic 
except to one class—the merchants. 
To the retail merchant who sells to the 
insatiable Christmas shopper, the sea- 


sonal expense. 


son stands for harvest time, a strenu- 
ous period of prosperity and the round- 
ing out of the year’s labor and accom- 
plishment. 

The central station before all else is 
a retail merchant; why should its 
Christmas season be any less bountiful 
than that of the department store? 


ee 


’ 


In about six weeks the ‘shopping’ 
begins, the goods must be on display, 
the campaign must not only be planned 
but working. 

Are vou ready? 

Can you afford to take chances with 
the opportunity for retail 
profits and for the “placing” of appli- 
ances that the whole busy year affords? 


choicest 


Christmas goods should be arranged 
in bright appealing windows and show 
cases, shelves and counters full of sug- 
gestions, with strong advertising to 
call attention 
make the sale. 


and good service to 
That’s how the de- 
partment store reaps its harvest and 
that’s how the central station must 


bid for the business. 
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Yes, there is a 


“Strong” 


Tungsten Lamp 





OME people still question the strength of 
the lamp that gives three times as much 
light for the money. ‘They are the ones who 
have not tried out the Westinghouse Wire 
Type Tungsten lamp. 


Wire Type “the strong” filament is one that you 
can rely upon absolutely to give long and satisfactory 
service. It is just as strong in the smallest lamp as in the 
big 500 watt lamp used in factories. 


Try it out. Inquire into its service record, a record 
that began long before it was possible to get any 
other continuous filament lamp in one size even. Ask 
the merchant who is most enthusiastic about Tungsten 
illumination what lamp he uses for his store, windows, 
and electric sign. His answer will be Westinghouse 
Wire Type. 

If you contemplate improving your window or store lighting, 


our Illuminating Engineering Department is prepared to give you 
valuable information free. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC AND MANUFACTURING CO. 
Incandescent Lamp Dept. (Westinghouse Lamp Co.) Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Counting Noses vs. Wondering 


A Retail Merchant's Own Story of How He Proved the Influence of His 
Show-Windows 


By Albert J. Walters 


Tama merchant in a city of 40,000 
in the Middle West, and I have had an 
experience in the last vear that I want 
to pass along. So Lam writing it out 
because I believe that one of the trade 
journals will be glad to publish it, for 
the benefit of the hundreds of mer- 
chants who stand right where I did be- 
fore I broke loose from the **Missouri”’ 
attitude and proceeded to “show” my- 
self. The man “from Missourv’’ is tak- 
ing an awful chance. Suppose the 
other fellow doesn’t go to the trouble to 
“show” him? 


I may use some hard language about 
the electric light company before I get 
through, so I'll just call the town Mid- 
dleburg—which isn’t its name. I lo- 
cated there two years ago, because | 
saw a good opportunity for a men’s 
and boys’ outfitting store. Middleburg 
was a good hustling little city with 
plenty of independence and life of its 
own, and several large factories and a 
prosperous outlying farming country 
made it a good business town, except 
for one thing—we were fifty miles from 
a big city, and though our stores were 








“T spent a week off and on, walking around with a notebook, finding out where the people spent their money” 
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good, many of our best people had ac- 
quired the habit of going to the big city 
periodically to outfit for the seasons. 
This skimmed off a lot of the cream 
and was always a sore point with the 
Middleburg merchants. 

I was fortunately able to secure a 
good little store which was sandwiched 
in between two department stores in 
the heart of the shopping district. I 
had two well proportioned show-win- 
dows oneither side of the entrance, and 
my store was well stocked and equip- 
ped. I fell down in one place, however, 
though I did not realize it at the time, 
and that was in the lighting. In the 
town where I had been before the 
electric company had been composed 
of ‘dubs’ snoring at the switch, and 
my experience with them had left a 
bad taste. When I came to Middle- 
burg the lighting company there sent 
a man around, to try to sell me a lot 
of things, but I was “‘from Missouri” 
and he wasn’t man enough to show 
me. I was down on lighting com- 
panies anyway and I thought I knew 
my own business. I decided to let 
things stand as I found them. 


There were rows of 16 candle-power 
carbon lamps around the sides and 
across the top of the windows, each 
one with a little glass shade around it. 
Inside the store there were two rows of 


fixtures down the aisles. I put the new 
Mazda lamps in the fixtures and found 
out from a contractor what it would 
mean to have these fixtures and lamps 
in my windows, up high, but it would 
have cost quite a bit and delayed my 
opening, so I just changed to 8 candle- 
power carbon lamps in place of the 
16’s in the windows to cut down the 
expense and let it go. 

The effect wasn’t bad at that. I got 
off across the street and studied it, and 
though the store interior looked a little 
bit brighter than the windows and 
though I didn’t have such a blaze of 
glory as my two big neighbors, still my 
two windows were framed in bright 
lights and welltrimmed, and they looked 
pretty good to me. So I opened up 
and with a pretty good business and 
everything looked fine, for I made a 


good many friends and it brought 
trade. If I could get people inside I 
could sell them, for my stock was right 
and my prices were right, but after the 
“new broom” business had worn off, I 
didn’t do so well. I found that too 
many people were passing me by. 

Of course I advertised and did all the 
regular things, but still I knew I wasn’t 
getting the business that was there. 
So one day, after I had balanced up for 
the month, and found the profits rather 
small, [ got mad and swore I'd find the 
reason or break aleg. I started in that 
night to analyze that town as a strang- 
er might, and [ spent a week off and on, 
day and night, walking around with a 
note book, finding out where the people 
spent their money and when and why. 
It didn’t take me long to find out. 

The theatre in Middleburg and two 
moving picture shows are down by the 
railroad, and my store and the two de- 
partment stores, in fact most of the 
shopping center is between the theatre 
and the residence district. Middle- 
burg is a good show town and there- 
fore my location was ideal. The fig- 
ures showed that in the leisure hours of 
the evening, there were more people on 
the street who actually looked in store 
windows than during the entire day. 
I spent the better part of two weeks 
counting at various points and hours. 
I found that it was during the evening 
hours that the show-windows did their 
best work, their real work. People were 
not preoccupied with business. They 
were not hustling somewhere. The 
well lighted windows drew the atten- 
tion of men and women, because 
they stood out strong and impressive 
against the dark background of the 
buildings. There was no bright sky, 
no busy traffic to divert the eye and the 
mind. The evening crowds took their 
time. They liked to looked at the win- 
dows, they talked things over and they 
planned to buy. 

But I found that these people were 
passing my windows without a look. 
My displays were not interesting them, 
and it wasn’t because of the goods or 
the arrangement of the goods, but be- 
‘ause they were not as strong, as im- 
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pressive, as magnetic as the depart- 
ment store windows. My windows 
were bright spots, without question, 
but it was the lights themselves that you 
saw first. ‘They made the deepest im- 
pression. They dominated the win- 
dow. But my neighbors had _ their 
window lights all hidden out of sight, 
and you saw the goods and the goods 
only. They were brightly illuminated, 
and because people are interested in 
things to buy and not in lights, they 
stopped there and passed me by. 

I made one more series of tests. We 
kept open till eight o’clock on Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays and 
burned our window lights till 
eleven every week night. It 
was the custom in Middle- 
burg and no lights were lighted 


nights showed that on an average 43 
people stopped. (It rained hard one 
Monday night and I counted on Tues- 
day instead.) On Wednesdays it av- 
eraged 57, Saturday showed 94, Sun- 
day counted 77. 

When the windows were all dark, on 
Monday night 7 people stopped; on 
Wednesday I counted 12, on Satur- 
day there were 26, on Sunday my tally 
showed 18. None of these people 
stopped but a moment, for what they 
saw was in the dim light of the street 
arc. 

When my new lights were installed, 





on Sunday. I took an easy 
chair down to the store and 
for four weeks on Monday, 
Wednesday, Saturday and 
Sunday nights, I sat in the 


dark store out of sight, and 
counted the people who stop- 
ped and looked in my windows 
between the hours of eight and 





midnight. I took no note of 
those that merely glanced in 
as they walked along. It was 
a long, dull, tedious job, but 
I got my wife or some friend 
to sit with me occasionally to 
break the monotony. For 
three weeks I counted on three 
nights with the windows 
lighted and for one week with 
no lights burning at all, 
evervthing dark. I wanted 
to be dead sure. Then I had 
the old window lighting ripped 
out and put in a row of 
Mazda lamps in strong reflect- 
ors hidden along the ceiling in front 
against the glass, so that no lights 
were visible from the street, but the 
strong white light made everything 
in the window stand out clear and in 
its true colors. Then I counted noses 
for another three weeks on the same 
nights. Then I knew. 

Here’s what I found out: 

With the old border lights, Monday 





in the dark store out of sight and counted the people 
who stopped 


my averages were— Monday 127, 
Wednesday 213, Saturday 410, Sun- 
day 270. These figures are honest and 
accurate, for I included in my count no 
little children nor tramps nor anyone 
whom I could not conscientiously con- 
sider a possible customer. 

I made another discovery in my 
count. In these evening crowds, the 
women figured almost as many as the 
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men and were unquestionably the most 
susceptible to window influence. Many 
a man stopped and discussed the dis- 
play because his wife or his “‘girl’’ called 
his attention to some article. That 
set me thinking. I had a men’s and 
boys’ furnishing store. How could I 
make a special appeal to these women? 
I hit on a scheme which has been most 
successful. Inthe painted band around 
my windows at the top of the glass 
placed there to hide the lights and re- 
flectors, | had two signs made in trans- 
parent letters. Over one window it 
reaad—THE MEN’S WINDOW-—and 
over the other —THE WOMEN’S 
WINDOW. In the women’s window I 
kept a strong display of the goods that 
appeal to the small boy and his mother 
who selects and buys for him. My 
sales in that department jumped im- 
mediately, and my men’s window con- 
centrated on the other goods, and was 
more effective than under the old 
method. 

Well, the real answer is—How did it 
effect my sales and my profits? The 
cash register showed that in the month 
following the new window lighting there 
were over twice as many customers 
sold as in any previousmonth. In two 
months my weekly sales totals were run- 
ning over 150 per cent better than be- 
fore. They have had a healthy in- 
crease ever since. People have begun 
to take my store seriously, and they 
have discovered that it is easier to buy 
in my small shop than to hunt around 
a department store or go to the me- 
tropolis. My windows are the best 
salesman I’ve got. If I keep them 
bright and active they will sell goods, 
but the only thing that will give them 
a chance to talk to all the people is light 
on the goods and not in the eye. 

I guess I won’t talk about the light- 
ing company—what’s the use! But 
if they had been on the job, my first 
year would have been as successful as 
my second. Since then, however, they 
have put in a new manager with red 
blood in him, and I’ve changed my 
opinion of electric light companies; for 
they are out after business now and are 
invading the “‘state of Missouri” suc- 


cessfully just as they are in every other 
live town. But there are merchants 
in every city who are robbing their 
own profits just as I did, by refusing to 
listen to the lighting companies and it 
seems a pity to have them go on till 
the profit and loss account “‘shows 
them” by its always painful method. 

In changing over those windows of 
mine, I reduced the current consump- 
tion fully eighty per cent. The new 
lights I now burn until midnight on 
week nights and up to ten o’clock on 
Sunday, and even then my lighting 
bill is less. [am going to change my 
interior lighting about a bit before 
long, for I think I can improve that 
also. But the best thing I ever did for 
my business was to sit inside that door 
and count noses. Figures can’t lie 
much of the time. 


The After Work Market 


How the Show Window Influences the 
Workman's Money 


Who gets the workman’s money? 
Where does the man who punches a 
time clock buy the things he wears? 


This Window Creates Business every Evening in 
the Week in Newark, Ohio 


That depends very largely on the show 
windows. 

Few of us realize how many people 
there are today who carry no account 
in any store, who are practically free 
lance buyers, spending their money 
wherever they see what they want at the 


right price. The wide popular discus- 
sion of the high cost of living has had 
a strong influence on the habits of the 
mass of wage earners, who represent 
such a factor in any city’s mercantile 
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life. The man who works in the mill, 
shop or factory and punches a time 
clock for his living has become more 
cautious. He can’t risk owing the 
butcher and the grocer and the man 
who sells him shoes. He pays cash for 
what he buys, and he looks around, he 
and his wife, and they buy what they 
think they want and need. 

It is the man who carries an account 
who sticks to the store he has been trad- 
ing with, even though the other deal- 
ers’ goods may be appealing. But the 
free lance buyer is susceptible to any in- 
fluence which may seem to offer him 
better values, or better service, and he 
does most of his shopping at night. 
That means, he buys where the bright 
seductive windows attract him. 

In every city there are thousands of 
busy men who have no opportunity to 
spend their money except on Saturday 
afternoon or in the evenings. Men in 
factories take their lunch and are away 
from the business district and in over- 
alls at the noon hour. Business men 
who punch no time clocks, waste no time 
during working hours to do their shop- 
ping. Most of them dash out for lunch 


and back again; they spend their money 


*‘on the fly” or in the evening. They 
notice the windows as they go back and 
forth to work or up and down the city 
on business. They keep their eyes on 
the merchants’ display and when they 
see what they want they drop in and 
snap itup. Saturday afternoon is play 
time and not to be sacrificed. 

The household purchasing is taken 
care of by the womenfolk, but how often 
does a man’s wife say“‘Oh! I want you 
to see something in Sampson’s window. 
Let’s walk by there on our way down 
town.” And how often do we stop in 
front of half a dozen other shops as well? 
And if wesee a tie or a pair of shoes or 
any other thing we want and feel that 
that is just what we have been waiting 
for, we go inside or we drop in tomorrow 
morning and buy it. 

All the world is alike and whether he 
punches a time clock or not, each man 
and his family answers to the same call. 
They love the light. A bright window 
against a dark building is a magnet. 


The Light for Your Business 
Why the Butcher Shop Can’t Use a Green Light 
Other Cases 


It doesn’t take anybody more than 
one look to tell a shoe store from a can- 
dy store, or a milliner’s shop from the 
place where they sellhardware. When 
you go into a store fitted up with a dou- 
ble row of chairs and stools down the 
centre and with rows of shelving reach- 
ing to the ceiling on either side, you in- 
stinctively think, “I’m in a shoe store.” 
If the clerk told you it was a candy store 
you would know he was crazy, because 
different kinds of stores require different 
kinds of furniture and fittings, for the 


In this Window the Lights are Hidden by Draperies 


stock, the method of selling and the 
trade itself is different. A candy store 
never looks like a shoe store. 

Did it ever occur to you that these 
different stores needed a different kind 
of light? 

Not long ago a butcher in Newark, 
N.J.,impressed by the arguments of a 
young salesman with more enthusiasm 
than experience had a number of the 
green mercury vapor tubes installed in 
his shop. He was highly pleased with 
the idea; the lamps were ‘‘something 
different,’and he thought the green 
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In Displaying Rugs, a Soft Diffused Light is Essen- 
tial. But Color must Appear as in Daylight. 
Mazda Lamps are Used 






























































































































































light would attract attention. 
This proved to be true, but it was not 
the sort of attention he wanted. People 
came in, looked at his meat and walked 
out holding their noses. Trade fell off 
to almost nothing, and the poor butcher 
was almost frantic—the mercury lamps 
were causing all his meat to look de- 
cayed. 

When he took out the green lights and 
substituted bright Mazda lamps, the 
butcher saw the difference. The new 
light gave his meata bright, ruddy glow 
that made it look fresh and inviting. 
He had simply installed a light that 
was as inappropriate for his business 
as would be the furniture of a milliner’s 
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shop. But while poor for the butcher, 
this mercury tube is ideal for the florist 
and when concealed in the front of a 
window filled with plants the effect is 
most beautiful, the green of the foliage 
being brought out to the fullest extent. 

Here is another example of misap- 
plied illumination. A jeweler in a 
western city recently opened a new store 
which he was determined should be the 
best lighted in the town. He called in 
an illuminating expert and gave him 
carte blanche in planning the installa- 
tion. The expert did his work thor- 
oughly, there were plenty of lights, 
placed at just the proper. height and 
angle, and equipped with the best of 
reflectors, and yet when the lights were 
turned on, the jeweler’s stock of precious 


The Lights in this Store are Arranged so that there is no Shadow between Clerk and Customer 
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stones looked like so many paste im- 
itations. 

Like the butcher, the jeweler was 
disappointed and distressed; he thought 
that he had spent a lot of money for 
good illumination, and it was all wasted. 
He sent in haste for the expert and de- 
manded to know what was the trouble. 
The expert looked around and discov- 
ered that in place of the clear glass 
lamps he had specified, the jeweler had 
put in lamps with frosted globes which, 
of course, gave a dull, diffused light, 
that completely killed the brilliancy 
of his stones. It is the fire of the 
naked filament that gives life to the 
**brilliants.”’ 


Now, these instances, though perhaps 
a bit extreme, are by no means uncom- 
mon, and in nearly every town can be 
found numerous cases where the whole 
effect of a stock of goods is lost because 
of the wrong sort of illumination. The 
frosted globes that were ruinous to the 
jeweler would provide just the proper 
light under which the art dealer should 
display his paintings, or the carpet 
merchant his rugs, as in those cases a 
soft, diffused light would enhance 
rather than detract from the beauties 
of the display. 

The merchant in planning his light- 
ing equipment should study carefully 
not only the location of his lights and 
the fixtures used, but also the type of 
reflector and lamp that is best suited to 








the needs of the sort of goods he han- 
dles. For instance, the shoe dealer can- 
not afford to throw too intense a light 
on the tan and Russia leather shoes in 
his window. It gives thema mottled 
appearance. At thesame time, he needs 
a stronger illumination in hisstore than 
the stationer and bookseller, for shoes 
are displayed on the floor three feet 
below the level of the book counter. 
The color of the store walls and ceil- 
ing is also an important factor. Dark 
walls, dark furniture and dark drapings 
absorb a great amount of light and 
require a more intense illumination 
than is necessary in a delicatessen 
shop, we'll say, where all is glass and 
white paint. 

Before any merchant installs new 
lighting equipment it is wise for him to 
scrutinize both the stores of his compet- 
itors and stores in other fields to com- 
pare the sort of illumination they are 
using, and the effect that they obtain 
with it. He wants the right light for 


his own particular business, for it is 
often quite as important to him as the 
proper type of shelves and counters. 
Remember the butcher with the green 


light. There are many other stores 
where better lighting would mean bet- 
ter, brighter, more appealing goods and 
a more profitable business. 
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Glare—What it Means to the 
Merchant 


The Lesson We've Learned from Street Lighting 
and How it Should be Applied 


Did it ever occur to you that in the 
development of street lighting there has 
been an “about-face” within the last 
two years? First we had kerosene 
lamp-posts, then open flame gas lights, 
then incandescent electric lamps, then 
are lights, then bigger ares, then still 
bigger, stronger arcs, then flaming arcs, 
then bigger, stronger, more lurid flame 
arc lamps and then way back to first 
principles again—small incandescents, 
only with from three to five on a post. 

Why this sudden turn-around? 

It became apparent that bigger lights 
were not producing better illumination, 
which was what we wanted, simply be- 
cause these centres of tremendous light 
intensity were so glaring, so over power- 
ing to the eye, that they were actually 
defeating their purpose. We found 
that eyve-strain from glare is quite as 
harmful and distressing as the effects 
of too little light. 

The retina of the eve is a sensitive 
mirror and the more light that falls on 
the object before it, the brighter is the 
reflection on the mirror—the clearer 
and more easily we see. Butifastrong 
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‘This Window stands out Conspicuous and Impressive and there is nothing to look at but the cars 
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“Linolites” are used 
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$ IGN PRoJEctor 


The Talking Sign 
That Everybody 
is Talking About 


The Electric Sign Projector 
Sign is more than a sign—it is 
a real advertisement right at 
the store front, on sidewalk, 
window or wall. A 50c¢ sten- 
cil gives an entirely new ad. 
as often as desired. That’s 
why every merchant wants an 
Electric Sign Projector —why 
it sells on sight. Place one in 
your window and await re- 
sults. 


Three Models 


for you to select from 


Price $6.00 up 


Model A. Equipped with specially de- 
signed 132 watt type Westinghouse Nernst 
Glower. Price with one brass stencil, $17.50. 

Model B. Equipped with 260 watt Edison 
Stereopticon lamp. Price with one brass 
stencil, $6.00. 

Model C. Same as model A except equip- 
ped with especially designed 66 watt type 
Westinghouse Nernst Glower. Price includ- 
ing one brass stencil, $12.50. 

Prices a little higher west of Rocky Moun- 
tains and for Canada. 

Additional stencils forany Model 50c each. 

There is still some territory open for good 
live agents. Send for folder at once. 


Pittsburg Electric Specialties Co. 
927 French Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 








Mr. Storekeeper— 
This 
Announcement 


Will Interest 
You 


Our engineering department has 
prepared a query blank which we 
will be glad to forward to any in- 
terested party, in order that we 
may give you our opinion as to 
the method which will give you 
the greatest amount of light eff- 
ciency at lowest cost—the reasons 
why, comparative cost and full 
information. Our case will rest 
right here. You will find that our 
reply covers every phase of the 
job on which you are seeking 
information—and it will be convin- 
cing. 

Just fill in the below coupon and 
mail it to us today. 





The Opalux Company 
258 Broadway, New York 
We will be glad to have you send 
us query blank to be filled in by us 
and in turn to be answered by you, 
with a view to our securing better 
lighting efficiency at lower cost. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 





The Opalux Company 
258 Broadway, New York 


Manufacturers of Reflectors for every Purpose. 
Opalux—Carrara—Gletieco—Camia. 
































light is thrown right on the mirror, 
or into the eye itself, all other impres- 
sions are overpowered, the eye is be- 
numbed by the glare and we see actually 
less than if there was practically no 
light at all. That is the effect of glare. 
The lurid glare of too intense street 
lights is diverting, distracting and dis- 
tasteful. It is actually hard to see by 
because it puts a burden of stress on 
the eye. 

The same applies no less to the light- 
ing of a store or a window. ‘Too much 
light is worse than too little, for glare not 
only makes the light ineffectual but 
wastes hard ‘earned money. The 
great basic principle of illumination is 


Another Auto Display, bright and appealing 


‘light on the object and not in the eye,” 


light to see by and not to look at. The 
row of bare lamps around the border of 
a window destroys its value, because 
the glare of those naked filaments draws 
all eyes from the display to the light 
itself. From a distance all we notice 
is a row of lights. The goods them- 
selves make no impression. 

Just so, inside the store,it is the goods 
that are for sale, not the lights, there- 
fore the goods should be the most con- 
spicious, the most “easy to look at” 
objects in the room. For, humans and 
insects have the common trait, that 
light attracts, and if the lights them- 
selves are glaring the eyes and the at- 
tention is unconsciously diverted and 
the goods are less impressive in compari- 
son, and therefore less appealing, less 
easy to sell. And this same glare in- 
variably means inefficiency. The light 
is being wasted. It is not doing its 
work, and money is being thrown 
away. 

Gaze at a bare lamp for a moment, 


then look away! There’s a dull blur 
of light before your eyes. That’s 
glare. In less degree, that’s what 
happens when the window lights are 
visible and when the store lights shine 
in the eyes. That dull blur of light is 
standing in the way of the goods and 
costing you money. 
Window Lighting—Good 
and Bad 


The Window, the Goods and the Locality as Im- 
portant Factors 


“What is good window lighting? 
What kind of equipment should I in- 
stall?” Those are the final questions. 
That’s what the merchant wants to 
know, when he becomes satisfied that 
illumination is a powerful factor in 
attracting customers. 

The answer, after all, is a simple 
one. The problem presented by the 
jeweler’s window where the goods are 
displayed on dark plush is very differ- 
ent from that encountered in the win- 
dow of the dairy lunch, where the 
fruit and pastry is grouped on the 


This shows the Value of Proper Reflectors 


Why 
Waste the Light? 


white tiling. But the basic principle 
is always the same—to make the goods 
conspicuous and appealing, to make 
them attract the eve and concentrate 
the attention on the objects actually 
for sale. 

Good window lighting involves four 
things: plenty of light, properly lo- 
cated lamps, well chosen reflectors, 
and efficiency. What constitutes 
“plenty of light” is a most important 
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“HASKINS LUCIDA’ 
REFLECTORS 


Efficiency Without 
‘Specks’ 


Our Engineering Department has data for you. 


THE HASKINS GLASS COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE: WHEELING, W. VA. WORKS: MARTINS FERRY, O. 


New York Chicago St.Louis Los Angeles Boston Philadelphia Atlanta Montreal 














A DOZEN GOOD REASONS 
FOR YOUR USING J-M LINOLITE 








1— Maximum light in minimum space. 

2— Better distribution of light. 

3—Increasing sales value of each show case or window. 

4—Improved lighting at one-half the operating cost. 

5— Does not heat up the case, thus permitting display of almost any kind of perishable goods. 
6—Does not spoil outline or appearance of case or window. 

7—Throws light on goods, not in spectactors’ eyes or on sidewalk or on walls. 

S8— Absolute control of light just where desired. 

9—Permits thorough cleaning of case. 

10— Easily installed—no initial installation expense. 

11—With J-—M Tungsten Lamps true daylight color value for matching fabrics. 
12—Goods are sold with the least possible handling when well lighted and displayed. 


Write our nearest Branch for Catalog No. 407. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Minneapolis Philadelphia Seattle 
Pittsburgh St. Louis 
San Francisco (1467, 


Baltimore Cleveland Kansas City 
Boston Dallas Los Angeles New Orleans 
Chicago Detroit Milwaukee New York 
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point, varying according to the size of 
the window, the class of goods dis- 
played, the window trimmings and its 
locality. The window with dark walls, 
trimmings and dark goods, like men’s 
suits, requires a greater volume than 
a display of white goods in a window 
painted white. Less light is absorbed 

more is reflected. The store lo- 
cated beside a department store can- 
not afford to have its windows appear 
dim in contrast with its neighbors, 
though an illumination much less in- 
tense might be quite sufficient around 
the corner. 

Care in the choice and location of 
the lamps and reflectors is most es- 
sential, but the objective is clear cut 
and simple—to show the goods clearly 
and free from shadows and to keep the 
lights themselves out of sight. Any 
light is diverting because it draws the 
eye and when we look at the lights we 
are not paying much attention to the 
goods. 

As the accompanying diagrams with 
their captions make clear, the best 
position for the window lights is at the 
front where the glass joins the window 
ceiling. That throws all shadows be- 
hind the goods where they are not 
seen, and the lamps and reflectors are 
hidden either by drapery or by a 
painted sign with translucent letters. 
The light itself is out of view. All 
that impresses the eye and the brain 
is the display of goods in the bright 
flood of illumination. 

The window is a salesman. The 
profit which any salesman pays to the 
store is the difference between his sales 


and his salary. Therefore, window 
lighting should be efficient, for every 
bit of light that you pay for should be 
utilized. That’s where the reflector 
does its work; it cuts down the salary 
of the window-salesman and at the 
same time it increases his sales. All 
the light from the lamp is redirected 
and thrown on the goods themselves, 
and not largely wasted on the walls 
and ceiling and out on the sidewalk 
where it does no good. 
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Lights Arranged like this Throw no Shadows 


The best way to light a store window 
is to get hold of a man who has had 
experience, and then study the prob- 
lem yourself with him. Install Mazda 
lamps and save on the cost of current. 
Equip them with reflectors which will 
utilize all the light. There is a variety 
available. Your window lighting is 
an important investment, and it will 
figure month by month in your adver- 
tising account. Be sure you have the 
right reflector and the right sized lamp 
for your window, for your goods and 
for your locality. 
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Show-Case Reflectors 
Easy to install with any lamp 


on any Window or Show-case. 








One of Our Specialties 


Brilliant 
Window Effects for all purposes. 


Something new in 


Write us your Requirements. 


Weeks Reflector Co. 
217 William St., New York 
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May Have 
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Good Illumination is Cheap []lumination 


You can have a éetter quality of light and a /arger quantity of useful 
light at o greater cost than you now pay, by equipping your store with 
Holophane Glass. 


Holophane Glass is made into scientifically designed Globes and Re- 
flectors, which enable you to secure the greatest possible amount of useful 
light from any electric lamp. 


We have just issued a very important leaflet in which we not only 
show a few of the most popular styles of Holophane Glass for store light- 
ing, but we show you exactly how to use them, so that you may have the 
best lighted store in your city. 


Every merchant knows the dollars-and-cents value of good store light- 
ing. We do not have to argue that point. Send for this new leaflet and 
learn how you may have good light cheap. 


Ask for Bulletin 151 


HOLOPHANE COMPANY 


Sales Department : 


Newark, Ohio 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco London, Eng. 
Holophane Company Ltd., 62 Front Street, W. Toronto, Canada 
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FOR ALL SYSTEMS 
UNEQUALED IN QUALITY.” 











Christmas is Coming! And every salesman you 
have will be busy asa bee. But the busiest sales- 
man of all will be your Show Window. 


Are your windows well lighted? Do they look bright and 
wide awake? Are they as attractive and appealing at night 
as by day? 


When the rush is on, and everybody is wandering about 
after dark looking for Christmas suggestions, it’s the bright 
shining windows, and the cheerful. well Jighted store that the 
crowd makes for. And right there it leaves its money. 


Look tonight! Compare your window lighting and your 
store illuminating with the other shops in town. Is yours 
the window that will draw the dollars? 


COLUMBIA MAZDA LAMPS 


with the new wire drawn filament are the most efficient, 
rugged and long-of-life. If you are using carbon lamps now. 
change to Columbia Mazdas and you can double your illum- 
ination for the same cost for current. 


The Columbia Incandescent Lamp Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


BRANCH CFFICES (Lamps in Stock 


Boston, 178 Devonshire St. New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 320-326 Se. 5th Ave. 
Philadelphia, 639-41 The Philadelphia Bourse Dallas, 713 Elm St. Memphis, Randolph Bldg 
Minneapolis, 909 Security Bank Bldg. San Francisco, 579 Howard St. Denver, 1725 California St. 
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Edison 
Mazda 
Vaal a 


—Electric Light for Everybody— 


With the advent of the Edison Mazda 
Lamp Edison’s dream of Electric-Light- 
For-Everybody has come true. 


The present cost of this lamp 
is about one-half that of the first 
brittle tungsten lamp. But of 
even greater importance is the 
fact that the Edison Mazda 
Lamp is non-fragile. Its light- 
giving filament, made from a 
drawn wire stronger than steel, 
is so sturdy that hundreds of 


thousandsare in use under severe 
conditions, even for lighting 
railway trains and automo- 
biles. 

And this wonderful new lamp 

the Sun’s Only Rival—gives a 
bright white light like sunshine, 
anywhere, anytime, at the turn 
of a switch. 


Buy these lamps now from Electric Light 
Companies and Dealers everywhere 


General Electric Company 


Principal Office: 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


Main Lamp Sales Office: 
HARRISON, N. J. 


Sales offices in Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco and 33 other cities. 
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New Selling Schemes for 
Heating Devices 


A number of selling schemes, some 
new, some that have been tried before, 
but all effective, were outlined in a 
paper on the Progress of Electric Heat- 
ing Devices in Ohio, read by Mr. 
P. L. Miles, of the Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Company, before the 
recent convention of the Ohio Electric 
Light Association. 

Data was obtained from various 
central stations in different sized cities 
and towns in the state regarding the 
progress in the sale of heating devices 
and plans for their sale. The follow- 
ing quotations are among the most 
interesting of these and should prove 
of especial interest to central stations 
and dealers at this time of the year, 
when many are starting their fall cam- 
paigns to the residence lists: 

City No. 2. Population 80,000. 
The lighting company has been very 
active, advertising extensively and 
having for sale the many electric con- 
suming devices. During the summer 
of 1908 this company conducted an 
extensive flatiron campaign in which 
they employed the newspapers, bulle- 
tins‘ and pamphlets for advertising 
purposes. A wagon was also sent out 
making a house to house canvass, 
while a young lady demonstrator was 
installed in the office of the sales de- 
partment. This demonstrator tele- 
phoned the different residence custom- 
ers, generally on wash days, Monday 
and Tuesday, requesting that an elec- 
tric flatiron be accepted for trial. 
These days were considered the psy- 
chological time to tell about the com- 
fort and convenience of the electric 
iron. Several hundred irons were sold 
as a result of this campaign. 

City No. 4. Population 50,000. 
The electrical contractors and the 
central station has clubbed together 
with the view of handling and actively 
pushing heating devices of every char- 
acter. One of the business getting 
schemes which is being used with suc- 
cess is the giving, by the wiring con- 
tractors as a premium, an electric flat- 
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iron or other device to people wiring 
their house for electricity. Two birds 
are thus killed with one stone and a 
lighting and heating load secured. 

City No. 6. Population 10,000. 
A display room, show windows and a 
liberal use of the local newspaper are 
the means employed in this city to 
push the sales of electric heating de- 
vices, in which the lighting company 
is actively interested. At Christmas 
time the company makes a present to 
their good household customers of 
some electrical device, such as a flat- 
iron or toaster. They have five or six 
electric cooking sets in operation. 

City No. 7. Population 2,000. On 
a rental basis of five cents a week for 
an electric flatiron between 70 and 80 
of the 100 customers are using these 
devices. This rental price is included 
in the monthly bill. In addition to 
this the company reports a_ goodly 
number of heating devices on their 
lines. 

A novel means of advertising was 
employed in Cleveland recently. The 
company purchased an Edison kinetis- 
cope and placed it on the floor of the 
sales department, which is located on 
one of the main thoroughfares in the 
city. In the display window was 
placed a large box on a suitable pedes- 
tal. This box was equipped with two 
roller curtains, one made of thin cloth 
and used as a screen; the other of 
black broadcloth. In the evening 
moving pictures and slides were pro- 
jected on the screen, and, showing 
through, could thus be seen from the 
street. At first it was impossible to 
obtain any pictures relative to heating 
appliances or on electrical subjects 
and comic films were used in place. 
Several times during the operation of 
the film the stereopticon was thrown 
on the screen showing the different 
heating and electrical appliances, flat- 
irons, toasters, the electric range, 
washing machines, etc. Subsequently 
several films on electrical subjects were 
obtained and used in the machine. 
The black-board cloth was used during 
the day time when it was impossible 
to show the pictures. 






































































































































































































































































































@jlectrical (Derchandise 
{ Jepartment 





N enormous popular market for electric 
appliances and fittings stands awaiting the 
contractors, the supply dealers and the 

central stations who will study and utilize the 
experience of the successful merchants in other 
fields. Itis the aim of this department to suggest 
and apply such proven methods for the upbuilding 
of this retail business in electrical merchandise— 


not by indefinite theory or destructive criticism 
but by helpful, practical, constructive ideas for 
displaying and selling in the Electric Store. Con- 
tributions and communications of interest to this 
department will be gladly received. Address, 
Manager of Merchandise Department, SELLING 
ELECTRICITY, No. 17 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, N. Y. Telephone: Madison Square 7629 








That Human Nature Factor 


A Sort of a Tonic Talk 


Every good merchant is a life-long 
student. 

He studies his market, the business 
conditions, the work of his salesmen, 
and the reports of his bookkeeper and 
cashier. 

But he usually neglects the most 
important study of all—the study of 
Human Nature! 

Yet he should study human nature 
as the lawyer studies pleading, be- 
cause it’s one of the most important 
factors in his business. He needs it as 
much as an actor needs a press agent, 
as much as a doctor needs medicines. 

Sherlock Holmes had a strangle- 
hold on chemistry, but when it came 
to astronomy he was a Dub, with a 
capital D. Why? Because one was a 
part of his business and the other was 
not. 

Human nature is not only part of the 
retail merchant’s business, it is the 
very foundation and groundwork of 
it, and the stronger your foundation 
is—you know the answer. 

This is the day of schools, colleges 
and correspondence courses. 

A man decides what he wants to be, 
and he goes to a school and learns how. 
If he’s too busy to do that he marks 


another one—for the Electrical Merchant 


a coupon and they teach him at home. 

You can be taught most anything, 
from plumbing to piano-playing, but 
when it comes to human _ nature- 
nothing stirring. 

You've got to learn that yourself. 
You've got to study it. 

Study men—and women, too, and 
children; they’re all alike when you 
dig right down to first principles. 
Study ’em, Brother Contractor, and 
Brother Central Station Man, as you 
study a house before you lay out an 
installation. 

And for the same reason—so you 
can tell what part is bright and 
what part is a little shady, which side 
you can tear up a bit without doing 
much damage and which you have 
to be careful not to disturb. 

{t won’t be so easy at first, but you 
soon get the hang of it, and before 
long you'll be able to look at a man 
and tell the best way to get under his 
shell. 

Here’s a little First Lesson: 

A man went into a store to buy 
some socks. He knew just what he 
wanted, so he said to the clerk, 

“IT want a pair of tan hose, size 
eleven, “‘Ohnyx,’ please.” 
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The clerk smoothed his hair, ad- 
justed his tie and said, with a pitying 
smile, “You mean ‘Ahnyx.’ How 
many pair?” 

This time the customer smiled, but 
it was a different sort of smile. 

“None,” he replied, “‘and I didn’t 
mean ‘Ahnyx,’ I meant just what I 
said, ‘Ohnyx.’ You're not the first 
young clerk that my pronunciation 
has pained, I’ve seen the same symp- 
toms in others. 

“Now, I looked that word up and 
found that either “Ahnyx’ or ‘Ohnyx’ 
is right. You don’t know that, just 
you don’t know a lot of other 
things, because you've never taken 
enough interest in them to find out. 
That’s all, good morning.” 

We'll pull down the curtain now. 
We've seen enough to show what 
ignorance of human nature sometimes 
costs. 

That clerk hadn't studied his fellow 
men. 

If he had he would have known that 
when people want a lesson in gram- 
mar or pronunciation they don’t go 
to a haberdasher’s for it. 

Make a man think he knows more 
than he does. 

It’s as €asy-as blowing out the gas, 
and it always makes a hit, for the 
people we think are cleverest are the 
ones that tell us what blamed smart 
fellows we are. 

And that’s human nature again 
Lesson Number Two. 

Some merchants can get along with- 
out studying human nature. So can 
some lawyers without reading much law. 

But they don’t get very far. 

After all, what is the real power that 


as 


runs any business? Is it the mer- 
chant? His clerks? His _ location? 
His stock? No. 


It’s the public! 

John Wanamaker’s store on a desert 
island would be as worthless as a pat 
hand and no stickers. 

It’s up to the merchant’s fellow men 
whether he lives or starves, and for 
that reason he should study those 
men. Learn what they like and don’t 
like, and why. Learn how to handle 
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them, and how to make them like 
him—and like his store. 


Diplomacy will go a long way in 
making a sale. 

But a little flattery will go even 
further. 

This doesn’t mean that you've got 
to pour slathers of hot air on every- 
body you meet, but it’s well to remem- 
ber that 

A Little Bushwah Now and Then 

Is Relished by the Best of Men. 

People like you to act as though 
you're glad to see them, even if they 
know you're not. 

Which is Lesson Number Three in 
Human Nature. 

And the more the merchant knows 
of that article the closer in touch will 
he be with his fellow men, and the 
more business he'll get. 

And when all is said and done, that’s 
what we're all after. Isn’t it? 


The Last Word in Industrial Lighting 

Industrial lighting is a source of bus- 
iness which promises big future profit 
to the electrical contractor and cen- 
tral station man, though often present- 
ing difficult problems, because of the 
exacting conditions. But the manufac- 





turer when he buys his lighting equip- 
ment buys in large quantities, and as a 
general thing he wants the best that 
can be bought. This is especially true 
of reflectors, and the dealer that can 
show a manufacturer a reflector that is 
more efficient and better fitted to meet 
the conditions at his factory than the 
ones he is using will have little dif- 
ficulty in making a sale. 

While the past types of Holophane- 
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D’Olier steel reflectors have seemed to 
practically solve the industrial lighting 
problem by providing units of extreme- 
ly high efficiency and wide applicabil- 
ity, there are certain conditions where 
those reflectors with their aluminum 
finish are unsuitable on account of de- 
terioration due to acid fumes or excess- 
ive dirt or exposure. With a view to 
meeting adverse conditions, the Holo- 
phane Company have perfected a new 
line of steel reflectors having a tough 
enamel finish and with the holders and 
connections of copper. 

These new reflectors here illustrated 
are finished both inside and out with a 
white enamel, which has reflecting val- 
ue about 18% higher than any other at 
present available. This enamel is not 
a‘fected by chemical fumes or by weath- 
er conditions and is very easily cleaned, 
which means that there is no corroding 
or other deterioration. 

Here is a reflector that can be used 
under any conditions with the assur- 
ance that there will be no deterioration 
in its reflecting surface, no rust and no 
dirt, for it cleans easily with a damp 
rag. This means that they preserve 
always their highest degree of efficiency, 
sothat the operative gets the maximum 
amount of useful light at all times. 
These reflectors are furnished with the 
extensive type of light distribution on- 
lv, as this is sufficient for all the uses to 
which they are adaptable. 

In connection with the Holophane- 
D’Olier Reflectors it might be of inter- 
est to mention that three holding de- 
vices are now available. The clip 
spring holder is well-known, being the 
type that has hitherto been supplied 
exclusively; a new 2 1-4 inch heel which 
admits using the steel reflectors with 
standard holders, and a porcelain sock- 
et holder which allows the use of steel 
reflectors in many installations where 
brass sockets are not permissible, are 
now supplied also. 

These holders are copper finished 
and are of a sturdier construction than 
those heretofore used. 

Complete data regarding the new re- 
flectors and holders is furnished in a 
very attractive leaflet. 
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A Switch That Will Help Sell House- 
hold Appliances 

Every now and then somebody comes 
forward with an idea that is not only 
new, but has some important time or 
labor-saving feature as well, and at the 
same time is so simple that we say 
“Why didn’t somebody think of that 
before?’ Such an idea is embodied in 
the new ‘Feed Through Switch,” re- 
cently put on the market by the Cut- 
ler-Hammer Manufacturing Company 
of Milwaukee. The advantages of this 
device as an aid to selling household 
and other power appliances are many. 





Here is a switch that can be installed 
directly on the cord as near the appli- 
ance as desired, and is easily operated 
with one hand, having the same oper- 
ating mechanism as in all the other 


push-button switches. No more run- 
ning back and forth between the iron- 
ing board and the fixture socket or wall 
plug while using an electric iron; the 
current can be instantly shut off when 
desired without taking a step. This 
will encourage cutting off the current 
and cutting down the operating ex- 
pense, and mean a more universal use 
of the electric iron or any similar 
device. 

This switch is quite as convenient 
with disc stoves, toasters, chafing dishes 
and other devices used on the table, as 
they are easily controlled without leav- 
ing the seat, and the temperature can 
be regulated as desired. It will be 
found especially handy in preparing 
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rarebits and such dishes that require 
the turning off of the heat at just the 
right moment if the best results are to 
be obtained. 

A great many extra steps can also be 
saved on wash-day, by the use of the 
feed-through switch with the electric 
washing machine, and it is of great 
convenience in controlling portable 
drills, electric hammers, vacuum clean- 
ers and other such electric motor- 
driven and heating devices. These ap- 


pliances are often operated at consid- 


erable distance from their sources of 
supply, and a ready means for opening 
and closing the circuit will save valu- 
able time. 

In railroad yards and car shops for 
instance, portable drills and _ electric 
hammers are often used inside the 
‘ars, and a switch of this kind should 
make an especial appeal. The enclos- 
ing case of the feed-through switch is a 
new black insulating composition, per- 
fected after much experimentation, 
which is very tough and permits of 
molding with extreme accuracy so that 
perfect alignment of the operating parts 
is possible. 

The rating of the switch is 6 amperes, 
125 volts, and the price is practically 
insignificant. 

It pays for itself in a short time in 
current saved, for it is suggestive. If 
the switch is beside your hand you 
turn off the current. But the main 
point is its convenience. That will 
appeal to everybody. 
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The Show Case as an 
Inside Salesman 
Why the Merchant Should Make This Feature 
of His Store as Attractive as His Windows 
or His Display Counters 


Next to its show windows probably 
the most important feature of a retail 
store from an advertising standpoint 
are the interior show cases, for, as 
every merchant knows, it is through 
these that the strongest appeal is made 
to the shopper who is “‘just looking 

around.” 

For this reason these cases 
should be lighted to the best 
possible advantage, so that 
their contents may be seen 
under the best conditions. An 
ideally lighted show case 
should contain at least twice 
the illumination of the sur- 
rounding area, so that the 
goods it contains will stand 
out clearly. In the past this 
has been practically impos- 
sible for several reasons, the 
principal ones being that the 
clear contour of the case must 
be unimpaired, the tempera- 

ture must be low and_ constant, 
especially in cases where perishable 
goods, such as fruit, were displayed, 
all parts of the case must be easily 
accessible for cleaning, and the current 
consumption must be low. 

The problem has required careful 
study, but the solution has apparently 
been reached in what is known as the 
Linolite System of Show Case Lighting 
recently perfected by the H. W. Johns- 
Manville Company, of New York. 
This consists of a series of low voltage, 
high efficiency lamps, connected usual- 
ly in series of four on 110 volts, each 
set of four lamps being arranged to 
give an absolutely even distribution of 
light and equal life to the lamps. In 
these lamps the filament is three times 
the diameter or nine times the cross 
section of the regular 25-watt, 110-volt 
lamp, which means greater strength 
and longer life. 

These lamps give a clear, even white, 
light that brings out the details of the 
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goods clear and sharp, which renders 
the selling easier, as a closer selection 
may be made without removing half 
the goods from the case, as is fre- 
quently demanded. Through less 
handling of the goods, there is natur- 
ally much less deterioration, and con- 
sequent! depreciation so that a con- 
siderable sum is saved the merchant 
in this way. 

This is especially true of articles of 
brass and other metals, which are 
easily soiled and tarnished from too 
frequent handling. The large depart- 
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ed in all respects as the large depart- 
ment store, and efficiency in illumina- 
tion means not only adequate ceiling 
and window lights, but well lighted 
show cases, where customers can see 
fixtures, household appliances, ete., 
displayed to the best advantage. 
This will mean not only a saving on 
deterioration of goods, but also an 
increase in sales, through shortening 
the time required to make a selec- 
tion. 

Also, the coming Christmas market 
offers a fallow field for the sale of 








ment store of Stern Brothers in New 
York City was recently equipped with 
a complete system of Linolite show 
window illumination, with results that 
were more than satisfactory. The 
accompanying illustration shows an 
interior view of this store. The little 
Linolites are completely shaded from 
the eye and flood the illumination 
down upon the goods on display. 
There are no shadows and the effect 
is quite as efficient from one side of 
the case as the other. This is most 
important. 

There is no reason why the electrical 
store should not be as efficiently light- 


Linolite equipment among the retail 
stores of any city. 
A Correction 

In an article in the September issue 
of Selling Electricity on the electric 
talking sign recently erected at Los 
Angeles, it should have been stated 
that the talking feature of the sign was 
composed of “*Mason Monograms” 
manufactured by the Wall-Win Com- 
pany of Jersey City. The sign itself 
was built by the Greenwood Advertis- 
ing Co. of Knoxville, Tenn., and the 
structure was installed by the New- 
bury, Bemheim Co. 
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The Magnetism of Motion 
How it Works for the Electrical Merchant 
By W. E. Bayard 

If a little black spider starts to 
walk along over the carpet, four peo- 
ple out of six in the room will see him 
the minute he begins to move. He 
may have been there in their very 
midst for a half hour undiscovered 
among the dark spots of the carpet- 
but when he moves, when that one 
animate black spot gets in motion the 
eye jumps to it instantly. That’s 
why we almost step upon the rabbit, 
as we walk through the woods and 
never see him till he jumps. That’s 
why we see the shooting stars, though 
we may not be giving any attention to 
the sky. That’s why the crowd 
gathers outside the store window 
where there is mechanical action or 
where a demonstrator is at work. It 
is the magnetism of motion, it is the 
inherent human trait of wanting to 
‘see the wheels go round,” or wanting 
to “see what he’s going to do next.” 

Here is a natural force that is ready 


to work for any merchant and help 


sell his wares. And the Electrical 
Merchant, by the very character of 
his goods is able to put it to better use 
than the man who sells in any other 
field. Why should the window of the 
central station or the contractor ever 
lack an audience? The crowd stands 
and watches the machine pull candy 
in the confectioner’s window, or the 
man with the exerciser in the drug 
store window, or the flap-jack tosser 
in the dairy-lunch, not because they 
have never seen it before but because 
they like to watch it being done. The 
same crowd will stand and watch 
your window if you give them action, 
if you give them something to watch. 
And while they watch, you are inter- 
esting them, you are showing them 
how, you are developing sales. 

It is a hard job for the dry goods 
merchant to introduce motion into 
his window display, but he does it 
occasionally. It is just as hard a job 
for the druggist, the tobacconist, the 
grocer and the hardware man, but 
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they are constantly searching for such 
ideas, and usually they have to resort 
to a window demonstrator. But they 
all know the crowd drawing value of 
motion just as we know it—because 
they themselves often stand and watch. 
So they spend money for window 
“stunts,” which, after all, are indirect 
in their influence, since many of them 
are designed merely to attract the 
eye for they know that the goods will 
be seen too. How much greater is the 
benefit to the Electrical Merchant 
where the thing that furnished the mo- 
tion is itself for sale—the motor, the 
fan, the percolator, the corn popper 
and the rest! 

To place such an appliance in the 
central station and allow it to stand 
idle is like sending out a salesman with 
his eyes blind-folded. There are a 
large number of the electric household 
devices which can be operated in the 
window by simply turning on the 
current and giving them work to do. 
The others are most appropriate for 
window demonstrations, all interest- 
ing and appealing to the passing pub- 
lic. For instance: 

Never display the electric coffee 
percolator unless you make the central 
feature a percolator actually in process 
of making coffee. The crowd will 
instantly note the spraying coffee and 
the escaping steam, and there is some- 
thing to watch. Alongside of it, show 
the component parts of the device so 
that it will be clear to all just how it 
is operated. The water will have to 
be replenished as it boils out. 

Set a heater up on the table counter 
just inside the door, with a big card 
reading “Electric Radiators, Warm 
your Fingers Here!” Hang a cigar 
lighter by the cashier’s window with 
another card—‘‘Light your Cigar or 
Cigarette Here!” 

Let the coil heater draw an audience 
by immersing it in a large glass jar 
filled with water. The water will 
boil and the rising bubbles will furnish 
enough action to arouse a live interest 
in this device. 

Have the tea kettle always boiling. 
Everybody will see the steam coming 
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out of the spout and there is your ele- 
ment of human interest. It is not 
much trouble to keep the kettle filled, 
and instead of a dead kettle it is a live 
one, making sales. 

The electric fan has a score of appli- 
cations, and the best is to train a bat- 
tery of them out over the sidewalk 
where the cool breeze commands at- 
tention. 

When the general utility motor is 
in the window, have it operating an 
ice cream freezer, or let the buffing 
wheel be turning around or have it 
mounted on the sewing machine and 
running. 

In the field of larger power, don’t 
put unattached motors in the widow. 
Why waste theroom? Borrow a small 
printing press or a small lathe and 
run it. Of course, to have a workman 
actually using the machine, to have 
the drill press punching out real work 
or the printer busily running off a genu- 
ine job, is 100 per cent more effective. 
And such an arrangement can be made 
with nearby customers if you will 
send for the machine and pay half 
of the workman’s time while he demon- 
strates, as he works. 

And when it comes to such demon- 
strations, the opportunities for making 
the electrical merchant’s window a 
show place are practically unlimited :— 

Run a dingy looking automobile up 
into your window on Saturday after- 
noon and set a boy to work with a 
buffing motor, polishing up the brass 
work. 

Put some life into the corn popper 
by having a young woman pop corn 
where the whole process is plain and 
interesting. The window can be fur- 
nished like a “‘den” at home and the 
whole attention concentrated on the 
one device. It will bring many sales 
in the early winter. 

The electric kitchen cabinet, set up 
in the window with appropriate kitchen 
‘properties’ will be the talk of the 
town, for its applications are so many 
and so comprehensive that it will 
provide many variations in the dem- 
onstration. 

The hardwood floor polisher, the 
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vacuum cleaner and the washing ma- 
chine are all proven successes as win- 
dow attractions, but to make the 
highest suggestive appeal there should 
be real water, real soap and real clothes 
in the washing machine, and the others 
should be operated under regular every 
day, your-home-and-mine conditions. 
That’s what answers all the questions. 
It appeals to us, because it looks not 
like a demonstration, but like an actual 
day’s work. 

But it’s the motion that brings the 
audience. It’s the interesting action 
that gives your window its wide circu- 
lation. It’s the things that move, 
it’s the wheels that go round, it’s the 
demonstrators that “do something 
else next”’ that catch our eve when we 
intended to pass on unheeding, as we 
can all of us prove by our own personal 
experience with the spider, the rabbit, 
and the shooting star 


A New Idea in Selling Fixtures 

A plan for selling electric lighting 
fixtures that is as different from the 
present methods as the modern mois- 
ture-proof biscuit packages are from the 
old-style cracker barrel, has recently 
been perfected by the Tungstolier Com- 
pany, of Conneaut, Ohio. This plan is 
based on the Company’s new system of 
fixtures known as the T. T. C. Tungsto- 
liers, which are made on the sectional 
principle and consist of a number of 
interchangeable parts, so constructed 
that one may be assembled or taken 
apart in two minutes. 

The display stock of the ideal fixture 
store, as outlined by the Tungstolier 
Company, consists of a T. T. C. body 
for a close ceiling fixture and one for a 
stem type fixture, 4 each of 18 different 
styles of arms, 6 bottom shells and 6 
canopies — a total of 86 pieces. With 
this comparatively small stock a dealer, 
by assembling various combinations, 
‘an display a large and varied assort- 
ment of fixture designs, 1944 different 
designs being possible. Under this 
system the customer is shown only one 
design at a time, which eliminates the 
confusion and hesitation on the part of 
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the customer so often met with at pres- 
ent. This naturally results in speedier 
decisions and quicker sales, thus re- 
ducing the cost of selling to the mini- 
mum. 

Under conditions 
now existing in the 
fixture business, it 
is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to makea selec- 


ay 


tion in the ordinary dealer’s display 
room. A varied mess of fixtures 


are suspended from the ceiling like 
an inverted forest, and it is impos- 
sible to really judge of the merits of 


any one type except in its relation to 
those which surround it. The mas- 
sive, ornate fixture designed for the 
public building beggars by comparison 
the simple but appropriate fixture for 
the cottage. The result is hours of the 
dealer’s time wasted in often fruitless 
efforts to bring the customer to the 
point of decision, and a large and un- 
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necessary burden of 
slow moving stock. 
The T. T. C. Tungstoliers reach the 
dealer packed separately in dust-proof 
boxes in which they may be kept until 
sold, being taken out only to be dis- 
played. Asa consequence of this they 
are not exposed to dirt or dampness, 
and there is little or no deterioriation, 
with its consequent depreciation in the 
value of the stock. 
The system re- 


investment in 


commended in The 

Tungstolier Com- 

pany’s booklet 

; “A New Way to Sell 
Fixtures,”’ is as fol- 

lows: The wireless 

fixturé body is sus- 

pended from the 


ceiling of the show 

room by a tackle so 

that it can be raised 

or lowered at will. When the customer 

selects a design from the catalogue, the 

dealer simply takes necessary fixture 

parts from his cases, lowers the body 

and adjusts the fixtures, raises it to the 

ceiling and switches on the light. Any 

of the 1944 different designs can be 
made up in two minutes. 

With such fixtures as these a great 
saving in rental charges is effected as a 
room 15 feet square is sufficiently large 
for a display room, while the stock may 
be kept on a row of shelving 10 feet 
long. No shop is needed as the fixtures 
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may be taken apart or put together 
with a wrench and a screw driver. 

The initial outlay for a T. T. C. dis- 
play equipment is comparatively small, 
a complete stock costing less than $125, 
while other equipments can be secured 
for as low as $50. The accompanying 
illustration shows the fixture and the 
method of arranging the ideal show 
room described in the Tungstolier 


booklet. 


Electricity and the Modern Farmer 

Just what electricity has come to 
mean to many farmers and the varied 
uses that they are now making of it in 
the various departments of farm work 
are often little appreciated, even by the 
man whose business it is to sell “juice.” 
We all know that some farmers have 
electric lights in their homes and possi- 
bly an electric fan, but when it comes 
to the real time and labor saving de- 
vices that are actually assisting in the 
work of the farm itself, the electrical 
salesman is usually pretty much in the 
dark. 

In a booklet entitled “Electricity on 
the Farm” recently published by the 
General Electric Company, this new 
phase of farm life has been covered in 
a most interesting manner illustrated 
with exact data and photographs. 
The modern farmer can probably enjoy 
more of the personal benefits of electric 
service today than any other man, for 
there seem to be so many applications 
to his day’s work. 

He gets up in the morning and after 
shaving with water heated in an elec- 
tric shaving mug, sits down to a break- 
fast prepared in an electric cooker with 
coffee made in an electric percolator. 
He goes out to his electrically lighted 
dairy where he watches his cows being 
cleaned with an electric vacuum cattle 
cleaner, and then milked with an elec- 
tric milking outfit, while they content- 
edly munch fodder that has been 
chopped for them by an electric ensi- 
lage cutter. Going into another room 
Mr. Farmer inspects the cream separ- 
ator and butter churn, both operated 
by electricity, the butter, cream and 
milk afterwards being put in an 
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electrically cooled refrigerating plant. 

Passing on to his barn he finds his 
horses being electrically curried while 
they eat hay that was deposited in the 
loft by an electric hoist and corn that 
was shelled by an electric sheller. In 
the poultry house adjoining the barn 
are the incubators and brooders, heated 
by electricity, self-regulating and fire- 
proof. The workshop is next visited; 
here one motor supplies the power for 
operating the circular saw, lathe, forge 
and grindstone. Here also are found 
the portable electric drill and the elec- 
tric soldering iron and glue melting pot. 

Stepping into his electric runabout, 
Mr. Modern Farmer starts on an in- 
spection tour of his farm. He sees one 
portable motor outfit driving a thresh- 
ing machine, with lighting equipment 
installed for working at night. In an- 
other field the ground is being broken 
by an electrically driven plow, while in 
a third the crop is being forced with an 
irrigating system operated by a motor- 
driven pump. Asimilar pump supplies 
the water for the residence and the 
various outhouses. On the road he 
passes his 3 1-2 ton electric truck 
loaded with produce for delivery at the 
railroad station several miles away. 

In the home where electric current 
is available, the farmer of today is able 
to enjoy every comfort that the town 
house affords. All the labor-saving and 
comfort-bearing devices can be ready 
at the turn of a switch and outside he 
has found a mighty ally to aid him in 
the solution of the ever puzzling labor 
problem. This picture of the modern 
bucolic life is, of course, more an ideal 
than a reality at the present time, for 
electric current is not universally avail- 
able as yet. But there are farms here 
and there today where electricity is at 
work in all these manifold labors as 
described and illustrated in the General 
Electric Company’s booklet, as well as 
others that are so unusual as to seem 
almost impractical. The book shows, 
however, that these devices are not 
only possible, but probable, and that it 
only remains for the central station 
salesman to apply himself to the task 
of bringing them into more general use. 
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Glue Pots Made Interesting 
They said to me, “Write us a red 
blooded story about glue.” Just like 
that! As though they had shown me 
a tight rope and said, ‘“‘Walk it; we've 
never tried it, but it looks easy!” To 
put it mildly, I was up in the air, for 
I couldn’t imagine anything more 
prosaic or uninteresting than glue. 
But that was because I didn’t know. 
I got to investigating and found 
what a lot of things I had to learn 
about this same glue, and the more I 


Fig. 1 


learned the more interested I became. 
I found out that more than $4,000,000 
is paid every year by manufacturers 
in this country for glue, and that about 
one-half the glue purchased, or $2,000,- 
000 worth, is wasted yearly. Some of 
this waste is unavoidable, but most of 
it can be prevented. For instance, a 
great deal of the glue is spoiled through 
overheating. 

It is well known to the manufac- 
turers that the proper temperature 
for melting glue lies somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 140 degrees Fahren- 
heit, and that if the temperature of 
glue is allowed to much exceed 160 
degrees, either it is rendered wholly 
useless or its strength will be greatly 
impaired, and an expensive glue thus 
abused will be no more effective than 
a cheap one. Now, either live or ex- 
haust steam has a temperature (at 
atmospheric pressure) of at least 212 
degrees, which is, of course, altogether 
too high for glue heating. When 
properly applied, however, the steam 
generated by electrical methods of 
glue heating is ideal, owing to the ease 
with which the heat can be controlled, 
the evenness of the temperature af- 
forded, the readiness with which elec- 
tricity can be conducted to any part 
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of a factory, and last, but important, 
its economy. 

But not all electrically heated appli- 
ances give satisfactory service. Some 
electrical glue pots are made without 
water baths, and these burn the glue. 
Others have the electrical heating ele- 
ment so arranged that ‘only a small 
portion of the heat generated is use- 
fully expended in heating glue, most 
of it being wasted by being radiated 
from the heater. That’s where the 
glue heating appliances made by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company are different; they have 
all the desirable features, without the 
objectionable ones. They are of sim- 
ple and common sense design and built 
very ruggedly to withstand hard serv- 
ice, for which reason they appeal to 
practical men, who are looking always 
for efficiency plus durability. 

The Westinghouse Company makes 
portable glue pots in capacities of from 
1-2 pt. to 4 qt., flush bench type glue 
pots of 1 pt., 2 qt. and 4 qt., and glue 
cookers from 3 gal. to 25 gal. The 
Electrical heaters used in the devices 
are also sold separately so that any 
manufacturer can fit up his present 
line of glue heating devices for elec- 
trical operation. All of these glue 
heating devices are equipped with im- 
mersion type heaters, which are sub- 


merged in the liquid to be heated. 
This is obviously the best type of 
heater for liquids, as none of the heat 
developed is lost by direct radiation, 
it being imparted entirely to the liquid. 
Disk-immersion-type heaters, as shown 
in Figure 1, are used in the glue pots, 
while bayonet-type-immersion heaters, 
as shown in Figure 2, are used in the 
glue cookers. 
Figure 3 gives a 


good idea of the 
construction of the portable glue pots. 
Although glue pots are made of cast 
iron, with tinned iron glue vessels, the 
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regular line has spun copper glue ves- 
sels, as it has been found that this is 
the most satisfactory material for glue 
receptacles. The glue cooker is built 
just as substantially as it is possible to 
make a device of this type, the glue 
and water vessels being made of heavy 
copper, and will last indefinitely. The 
bayonet type heater is in a vaporizing 





Fig. 3 


chamber located under the water ves- 
sel, so that almost immediately after 
the current is turned on, the water is 
evaporated, and the vapor rising 
through the circulating pipe enters the 
space surrounding the glue vessel, 
which assures the heating of the glue 
in minimum time. A controller is 
provided whereby the temperature of 
the glue can be adjusted. 

Now, I don’t know that I’ve told 
you anything about glue that you 
didn’t know before, but at least I’ve 
probably reminded you of some things 
that you'd forgotten, and here’s the 
point!—Had it occurred to you that 
here is an opportunity for business 
that you have been overlooking? 
Glue will be found a prosaic, but very 
convenient, subject to use as an open- 
ing wedge when talking to a manufac- 
turer about current consuming devices, 
or even lighting, and once you get him 
interested, there’s no telling what it 
may lead to in the way of new business. 
Try it. 

Moreover; this is an_ interesting 
process and will create much comment 
from customers in your store. Keep 
a glue pot in a conspicuous place, and 
talk about it. 
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Some Central Station Statistics 


The statistics given here were com- 
piled by the Hurley Machine Com- 
pany, of Chicago, and are of interest 
as showing the number of central 
stations that do not furnish day cur- 
rent to be much larger than is gener- 
ally supposed. Out of the total 2,400, 
including private and municipal plants, 


1,586 are selling the Thor Electric 
Washer, made by the Hurley Co. 


This certainly shows that, as a whole, 
the central stations furnishing day 
current are progressive and on the 
alert for opportunities to increase 
their load. 
The number of Central Stations in 
the United States is... .... 5718 
The number of Central Stations 
controlled by private companies 


eS. 4366 
The number of Munic ipal Plants 
ae 5) inte, shee AS 
The number of private companies 
furnishing day currentis...... 1954 
The number of Municipal Plants 
furnishing day current is... ... 446 


The number of private and Muni- 
cipal plants not a day 
currentis...... 3318 

The number of non- -day current 
companies furnishing power to 
their customers one day only 
each week for doing the weekly 
washing, ironing, etc. is . 

The number of Central Stations 
selling Thor Electric Home 
Laundry Machines as a special 
inducement for gaining new 
business is 1586 


POSITIONS OR MEN WANTED 


The rate for “‘ Positions or Men Wanted” advertisements of 
forty words or less is one dollar an insertion; additional words, 
one cent each; payable in advance. Remittances and copy 
should reach this office not later than the 15th of each month 
for the next succeeding issue. 


Replies may be sent in care of Selling Electricity, 17 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 


WANTED—Contract Agent or 

Sales Manager for a Gas & Electric Company 
in a city of 27,000 inhabitants. State age, 
experience and salary expected. 
Address X.Y.Z., Care of Selling Electricity, 17 
Madison Ave., New York City. 


Assistant to 
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Federal Sign Installed by Sioux City Gas‘and Electric Co., Sioux City, Ia. 


T pays Central Stations to sell and install Federal Signs. They 

cause less trouble than cheaply made signs. Sign trouble kills 

* sign business. Go after high class business this fall with high class 

Federal Signs. It pays. Ask us for sketches and prices. You 
can’t afford to delay until snow flies. 


You can interest prospective customers with Bulletin 2233. 
Send for copies today. 


Federal Sign System (Electric) 


501 Home Insurance Building 
CHICAGO 


In writing to advertisers, mention ‘‘Selling Eleetricity’’ 
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The Lett Developments in Methods a 


Measurement for Securing 
Light and Power Business 











If there is light and power business in your 
territory which you are not enjoying, the use of 
the latest methods of measurement will secure 
ms, it for you. 





We can furnish you with instruments which 
will give you information that will enable you to 
establish rates that secure contracts. 


Our Bulletins 45 and 51 describe their 
application to all classes of business. We will 
gladly send them at your request. 


MINERALLAC ELECTRIC COMPANY 
400 SOUTH HOYNE AVENUE | 
CHICAGO, ILL. | 






































2s FB EK Electric 
RH WIR xs ED RA EE Signs 

I apt LE PAA 4 be made entirely | 

STA E i 2 © pies Gibby tS, of porcelain en- | 
= a ameled steel, or 
only with the 
letters in porcelain enameled steel are indestructible and 
do not require refinishing. They are made with royal 
blue, black, green, maroon or red backgrounds. <A third 
color added (for instance red) for shading the letters en- 


hances their appearance and makes them look different 
from other signs. 


HALLER SIGN WORKS (Inc.) 
704 South Clinton Street CHICAGO 








Porcelain enameled steel, white letters, blue background, red shading 
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BENJAMIN} _2 
REFLECTOR =| is 
SOCKETS ai 











Train Sheds, 
Shops, 
} Factories, 
Warehouses 


Increased Efficiency 


is the Slogan of a 
Modern Industrialism E 


One of the foremost consider- 
ations receiving attention is the 
matter of scientific illumination. 
Municipal committees have dis- 
covered that street lighting is 
still in its infancy. The store 
keeper is realizing that good 
lights are his best salesmen. The 
factory superintendent is learn- 
ing that the most careful plan- 
ning, the best tools, and the ap 
most highly trained mechanics ae iy 
cannot produce the best results ; a 
when handicapped by improper — 
light. Cat. No. 6149 


There is a Correct Light for Every Particular Situation Arising 


Our engineers have made this matter their special study. We want you to let us give you their 
recommendations. 








TT 
5 


ss 





Write us for Photographs of Large Installations. 


BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
27 Thames St. 120-128 So. Sangamon St. 151 New Montgomery St. 
The Benjamin Electric, Ltd. Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 
la Rosebery Ave., London, E. C., England No. 64 York St., Toronto, Ont. 








In writing to advertisers, mention ‘‘Selling Electricity’’ 

























HE accompanying illustration is one of 

the many designs of indirect lighting ex- 

ecuted by me and used in Residences, 
Public Buildings, Churches etc. If properly 
used this effect is the nearest approach to day- 
light yet produced in artificial illumination. 
Have furnished about one hundred residences 
throughout the country in which this style of 
lighting was used and has given the best results. 
For reference I give you a few of the build- 
ings furnished with this system of lighting. 












































Canyon Hotel, Yellowstone Park, Wyo. 
Hannibal National Bank, Hannibal, Mo. 
Hannibal City Hall, Hannibal, Mo 

Farmers & Traders Nat’! Bank, Hannibal, Mo. 
Stock Yards National Bank, So. Omaha, Nebr. 
Rock Island Savings Bank, Rock Island, Ill. 
State Savings & Trust Co., Moline, Il. 
Mudlavia Hotel, Kramer, Ind. 

First National Bank, Lincoln, Nebr. 

and many others too numerous to mention. 









































Consult me as to your requirements and I shall 
be glad to submit cuts and prices, 


WILLY H. LAU 
56-58 E. Lake St., Chicago 
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The WALL-WIN CO. 


Hereafter 
will be known as 


The Elecsign Co. 





Originators of 
Progressive Ideas for 


Electrical 
Advertising 


Manufacturers of 


ELECTRIC DISPLAY 
SIGNS 


of every variety 








THE TALKING SIGN 


THE MONOGRAM 
CARRIAGE CALL 


THE ELECTRIC 
PROGRAM INDEX 





The Elecsign Co. 


61-63 Hudson St., Jersey City, N. J. 
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NO MATTER 


what your lighting fixture 
proposition is, we will be 
glad to make suggestions. 








D 4783 


Fixture Designs of any Price or 
Style on Short Notice 


Dealers drop us a line 
so we can enter your name 
on our mailing list, and 
receive one of our new No. 
17 Catalogues ready for dis- 
tribution soon. 


R. Williamson & Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Electric and Combination Fixtures 


| and Art Glass Shades 








Washington and Jefferson Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


























Fireworks, Fountain, Soda Water, Running Border, Water Falls, 
Lighting, Spelling and all the Spectacular Effects are produced by 


Reco F lashers 





1 OS ae 
rae ae Ue A) VC TNT 


aa". WL 


Made in nine distinct types. Adjustable switches, speed adjustment, self oiling gears, 
roller bearings, and all of the latest improvements. 
Strong and substantial, trouble-proof, minimum of attention. 


See our late bulletin giving suggestions for signs 


Reynolds Electric Flasher Mfg. Co. 


Largest Manufacturers of Flashers in the World 
Head Office and Factory, 617-631 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


1123 Broadway, New York 
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CENTRAL STATIONS 


You owe it to Your Customer to Always Insist Upon 


KMrsomean esas 


With the. Wonderful {O34 @Aaa 


They Last Longer—Require Less Attention than the Ordinary Flashers sold. 

















One Type Gives Every Known Flashing Effect 








Changes Instantly Made 
3 Switch Single Pole 


Largest Mfgs. Electric Sign B ET TS & B ET T Ss 


Specialties in the world. 304 West 53rd St., New York, U. S. A. 
Pacific Coast Office, Room 602, 1208 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 178 Devonshire St. Boston, Mass. 


BRUSH TYPE FLASHER 


For Electric Signs 


6s 



























For “spelling out” signs single 
pole, capacity 5 amperes per 
switch. A low-price article of 
, | ' unusual merit. Regarded by 
eer lai some as the best type known. 
Strictly high-grade workman- 
eds Wy aR ly ship, machine cut gears, steel 
worm and our special brush 
stiffener doubles the life of the 
8 Brush $27.00 List contact. 

















Dull’s Flashers are made in all grades, all sizes, and for every purpose known. 
We are prepared to supply the cheapest as well as the most exacting demands 


Reynolds Dull Flasher Company 
16-20 S. 5th Ave. : : : Chicago 




















WHAT DO YOU THINK 
About An ELECTRIC IRON In Which 


YOU CAN REGULATE THE HEAT 
We make them, and with a heating unit that is 
PRACTICALLY INDESTRUCTIBLE. 
Our Irons are made in any size or weight, to 
suit any voltage, and to supply any range 
of heat. 
GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 


Write for Information to 


Dowdall Mfg. Co. 
1358 Broadway, New York City 


In writing to advertisers, mention 





Factory, Glen Morris, L.i1., N. Y. 
‘Selling Electricity’’ 
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The Easiest Short-Cut 
To Selling Electricity 


When you go out to talk current you are selling 
an invisible, intangible thing. 





It is hard work, because you have to do the selling. 
But— 
When you tell them about the wonderful things 


Kimble 


variable speed, reversible 


A.C. Motor 


will do for them, you make them eager to huy! 


And that’s the secret of success in selling any- 
thing—Show the customer how it’s to his interest 
| to buy—Make his interest so plain and so evident 
that he will zsist on buying what you have to sell. 
| 
| IT’S DELIGHTFULLY EASY 
to sell Kimble A.C. Motors plus current—to at 
| least 20% of the “prospects” on any A.C, circuit 
who have turned a deaf ear to your eloquence hitherto. 
For instance: 

Printers—our special Kimble A.C. Printing 
| Press Motors. 
| Newspapers—Kimble A.C. Motors for 


folders, mailers, linotypes, ete. 


Speed A.C. Motors the only 
motors in the world that can give 
pictures the ‘“‘shading” that a 
skilled hand can give. 
Churches—for pipe organs. 
and in fact for a// purposes where the load is fairly 
uniform, and where reversing or variable speed are 


useful. Kimble AC. 
Ventilating Fans 


more necessary in winter than in summer for Res- 
taurants, Hotels, Theatres, Moving Picture Shows, 
4 Churches, Halls, Schools, Colleges, Offices and 
Factories. 








The only fan that can be operated alternately as 

| intake or exhaust, and the only fan in which Speeds 

may be varied at will by the pull of a chain, the re- 

duction of speed accomplishing a corresponding re- 
duction in meter bili. 

MAKE A RECORD FOR YOURSELF 

Send for. our catalog. Let us also tell you the 

special features of the Kimble Motors and Fans that 

will help you most in lining up your prospects— 

and w hy. 


Kimble Electric Company 
1115 Washington Boulevard 
CHICAGO 





Moving Picture Shows—Kimble Variable | 














First of All 


Reliability 






Corinthian Standard 


Patented 
Higher quality necessarily implies 
higher price. 


The Corinthian Standard is the ex- 
ception to the rule. 


We can prove it. 


Now you know. 


Flour City Ornamental Iron Works 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


We recommend to investors, and offer for.sale the following: 


Commonwealth Edison Company 


First Mortgage 5% Bonds. 

Dated September 1, 1908. 
1943. 

Coupons, March 1 and September 1. 

Price to net nearly 5%. 


Due June 1, 


The Denver City Tramway Company 
First and Refunding Sinking Fund 
Mortgage 25-year 5% Gold Bonds. 
Dated November Ist, 1908. Due Nov- 
ember Ist, 1933. 


Consumers Power Company 
(of Minnesota) 
First Mortgage 5% Bonds. 
Dated November 1, 1909. Due Novem- 
ber 1, 1929. 
Price to net about 5 5-8%. 


Appalachian Power Company 
(Organized and managed by H. M. Byllesby & Co.) 
Block consisting of $1,000 First Mort- 
gage 5% Bond, 4shares 7% ‘Preferred 
Stock, 7 shares Common stock. Price 


October, 1911 


Price to net 5 3-8%. per block $1,200 and accrued int. 


Circulars on Application 


RUSSELL, BREWSTER & CO. 


Bankers and Brokers 
Members New York and Chicago 
Stock Exchange 


116 W. Adams St. 


111 Broadway 
Chicago 


New York 




















If you are satisfied with the Progress you are making 
you have started on the down grade 


The fact that from 900 to 1100 motors are being placed 
on electric lines throughout the United States each 
month through the installation of 


Thor Electric 
Home Laundry Machines 


will convince you that your solicitors should be 
thoroughly familiar with our complete line of machines. 
The Thor is the most perfect electric home laundry ma- 
chine In The World and its installation on your lines will 
encourage the use of other electrical appliances. 

Made in different sizes and materials to meet every re- 
quirement of the home or apartment. Equipped with hot 
and cold water valves and drain faucet for permanent 
installation when specified. 





Send for Free Catalog E and our 
Special Plan of Co-Operation. 


HURLEY MACHINE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
1012 Flatiron Building 25 S. Clinton St. 
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THE SUPREMACY OF 
HOLOPHANE JIS UP- 
HELD BY THESE NEW ENAM- 
ELED STEEL REFLECTORS 
FOR INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING 


























@ These Reflectors represent another 


advance in Industrial Lighting prog- 
ress. 


@ They are, the tests show, about 18% 
more efficient than other enameled 
reflectors. 


@ Having copper-finished holders and 
solid enamel Ciccdion they are practically 
inpervious to acid fumes or adverse 
weather conditions. 


@ They are equipped with any of 
three styles of holding device and 


available for use under any commercial 
conditions. 




















@ They are of white enamel both in- 
side and out, which makes them easy 
to keep clean. 


@ In service the practical efficiency of 
the new 
HOLOPHANE.- D’OLIER 
Enameled Steel Reflectors 
will prove superior to any other equip- 
ment used with incandescent lamps. 
Write for Complete Data 


HOLOPHANE COMPANY 


Sales Department 


NEWARK, OHIO 


New York Boston Philadelphia 
Chicago San Francisco London 


Holophane Company, Ltd., 62 Front St.,W., Toronto, Canada 
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Beardslee 
Designs 


This slogan indicates the 
variety of our line. 











Trade Mark 


Will You Have Our 
Latest Catalog? 


Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 
The House of Quality 
216 So. Clinton Street, Chicago 





100% Load Factor 























—the ambition of every 
station man. 


You would like to get as near that 
as possible and you are now cultivating 
a day load among the customers you 
already have:—Good work! Keepitup! 


At the same time you would not 
refuse New Lighting Business if you 
could assure yourselves from the start 
of a handsome revenue per kilo-watt 
of capacity tied up ? 

If you find you can get better 
returns by developing it into full 
electrical service afterwards, WHY, 
GO TO IT! By all means. 

But get it connected up first! 

There is plenty of this business in 
the territory covered by your mains, 
if you go after it right. 


} 109006U y AC 
= THERMOS, | 
e 


| DEMAND LIMIT 





And our instrument will help you 
get your share of it. 


BUT DO IT NOW— 


“You will never turn your. wheels 
with water that has passed.” 


Don’t forget this. 


Henry Thermo-Electric Co. 


3 Scott Ave. Newport, Vermont. 
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This is a sample of 


IRIS 


the most beauti- 
ful glass made 
in America. The 
exquisite decora- 
tion is in the 
glass, not on it. 
The designs are 
all informal ; 
they lack the 
cold symmetry 
which marks the 
ordinary ma- 
chine- decorated 
product. The 
color-harmony 
characteristic 
of “IRIS” is as 
effective when 
the shades are 
cold as when 
they are aglow 
with light, while 
the shimmering 
iridescence gives 
a richness not 
found in any 
other American 





A Campaign 
for BETTER 


New Business 


c = i= =} 














“IRIS,” the most artistic glass made in 
America, offers to Central Stations an op- 
portunity to secure BETTER new business. 


Heretofore, the aim has been to cheapen 
electric service for residence customers. 


But we know from experience that there is 
a larger and richer field if the Central 
Station will make its lighting more attrac- 
tive, more beautiful, more “fashionable.” 


q We have a very simple but effective plan 


for developing residential electric lighting— 
especially for securing the wiring of old 
houses. 


@ irs a plan you should acquaint yourself 


with. Address 


FOSTORIA 
GLASS SPECIALTY 
COMPANY 


FOSTORIA, OHIO 
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The Drugeist Still Keeps Leeches 


@ He may not have a call for one once a year, but he has 
to keep them because they are part of his business. If he 
were required to keep on hand only things that he sells every 
day he could probably put all of his stock in one show case. 


@ So it is with the Fixture Dealer. When he starts in busi- 
ness he has to buy a complete stock, many items of which 
he may not sell for years. This means an investment of 
many hundreds, often many thousands, of dollars. Some 
items of the stock will become absolutely worthless on his 
hands, but he has to have them. 


Ww 


TTe TUNGSTOL ERS 
y 


overcome this condition. They cut the dealer’s investment 
to a mere fraction. For a complete equipment of TTC 
Tungstoliers costs less than a small order of other fixtures 
frequently amounts to. TTC Tungstoliers are made in 
interchangeable sections, so that with a comparatively few 
parts a large number of different fixtures designs can be 
shown. A display outfit of 86 pieces costs only $120.10 net, 
and with these parts 1,944 separate designs can be assem- 
bled. Smaller equipments can be had for as little as $50.00. 


@ We have a great plan for selling TTC Tungstoliers, too, 
which is explained in our illustrated book, “‘A New Way to 
Sell Fixtures.” Send for a copy—it is free. 


THE TUNGSTOLIER COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
CONNEAUT 
DALLAS OHIO NEW YORK 
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Central Station Signs 
Our Specialty 





CH> [] 


A clever Electric Sign 
such as the one used 
by The Edison Co., at 


Brockton, Mass., will 


C 
help you sell more 
T ; 
y signs, hence more 
T " 
H current. Send us data 
an Mm for a design and 
T a be 
oti ake Ro» estimate. 
Tee OE oe, cj ‘3 
; 
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An A. & W. Central Station Sign 


Hundreds of Central Stations Use A. & W. Signs 


The A. & W. Electric Sign Co. 


Cleveland,—“Sixth City” 
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Just Another Word! 





There is no month like December for electric signs. 
Those are the days when every lamp sells goods, every flash 
throws a message to some new customer. 


December and the merchants’ annual Harvest will 
be here in about seven weeks. If you are going to sell signs 
for this Christmas, Mr. Central Station Man, today’s theday. 


It’s right now that electric signs talk for themselves. 
They make good with a rush and stay sold and busy. But 
there’s not much more than enough time to sell ’em and 
make ‘em and get ‘em up. Start your campaign today, 
and put the balance up to Valentine! 


I'll help you sell ‘em. Tll build ’em for you, and 
the signs will be on the buildings when they are wanted 
ready for the first Christmas shopper. Every sign we 
build is the best construction we know how—which is the 
best anybody knows. 


But start that campaign today! 
—T. E. Valentine. 





Valentine Electric Sign Co. 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 
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